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A Way with Words (p. 7) 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 







Aim 





To interest students in word study 
ind to give techniques for a word- 
building program. 








Motivation 






Whether you work in the factory, 
on the farm, or in a business office, 
on'll need a good command of English 
to explain your ideas and work to your 
ellow workers. For later success, 
build your vocabulary now, 









Check-test Questions 





Why is the second description of the 
ball game better than the first? What 
are some “action synonyms” for the 
verb walk? Name as many as you can. 
What are some synonyms for the verb 
say? How can you make your oral and 
written reports brief and to the point? 
What are some techniques for adding 
new words to your vocabulary? How 
many overworked phrases can you 
name? (Make a list of them.) How 
can you avoid using overworked 
phrases? What's a “double-duty” word? 
Make a list of common ones. Why is 
slang called a sling? 










Student Activities 


1. Watch for new words while 
voure reading and while you're listen- 
ing to people talk. Guess at their 
meaning from the context or take them 
apart. Then go to a good dictionary 
to see if you've guessed correctly. 
While you're consulting Mr. Webster, 
study related words, synonyms, and 
illustrative sentences. Make a word 
note book and use your new words 
frequently. 

2. Have your best friend tell you 
whenever you use a wrong word or 
use a word incorrectly. Try to use 











Teaching Aids 


for This Issue 


words which express exactly what you 
mean, 

3. Become a word detective and: 
during one day listen carefully to the 
conversation around you. Make a list 
of the 20 words most commonly mis- 
used in your school. 

4, When you're reading newspapers 
or magazines, underline words or 
phrases which strike you as unusually 
expressive. Each week report to class 
the best use of a word that you've seen, 
and read the sentence in which it is 
used. 


Note to Teacher 


Teachers who have ordered the free 
PEQ classroom kits may wish to use 
the ten “Word Wizard” buttons for re- 


wards for vocabulary improvement. 
Address. requests to PEQ Director, 
Practical English, 7 E. 12 Street, New 


York 3. 


Worlds of Information (p. 10) 


Number five in the “Library Series,” 
this article tells how to use the World 
Almanac and atlases. 


Note to Teachers 


In giving an orientation lesson on 
the use of the World Almanac. some 
assignments might call for almanacs of 
other years. In this way a good-sized 
class can make use of several books 
rather than waiting in the library to 
use the latest edition. 


Check-test Questions 


In what part of the book is the in- 
dex to the almanac located? How do 
you go about finding information about 
a town like Denver if you're using an 
atlas? How can you quickly locate a 
place on an atlas map? Where do you 
look in an atlas to find facts about the 
climate, people, occupations, etc. of 
a particular country? 





Student Activities 


Give a brief oral or written report 
on some part of the world that has al- 
ways intrigued you (Zanzibar, Somali- 
land, the Sandwich Islands, etc.). Look 
up your information in the World Al- 
manac Also, look through the index 
for the oddest information to be found, 
Submit vour information to a class 
“Oddities Contest” to determine who 
can locate the most unusual item of 
information in the World Almanac. 


Movie Series (p. 11) 


W. D_ Boutwell discusses the movie 
actor in this article. Students also will 
enjoy this week’s film review of Sir 


Laurence Olivier’s Hamlet on page 37 
of this issue. 


Check-Test Questions 


What is Ronald Reagan’s “secret 
tormula” for movie acting? Why must 
motion-picture acting be honest? What 
are the two schools of thought about 
movie acting? What four tests can you 
apply to screen acting? 


Student Activities 


Make a brief oral or written report 
on “Why —-—-——- is my favorite movie 
star.” 

Make a list of the ten stars whom 
you consider “tops” in movies. Defend 
your choices. 


References 


FILMS: David Copperfield, the Boy; 
David Copperfield, the Man. Prod. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Dist. Teach- 
ing Film Custodians, 25 W. 43 St., 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Sound. B&W. 
Each film 38 min. Rent. Dickens’ 
famous story, with Freddie Bartholo- 
mew, W. C. Fields, Edna Mae Oliver, 
and others, Mutiny on the Bounty. 
Prod. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. _ Dist. 
Teaching Film Custodians (see above). 
Sound. B&W 40 min. Rent. Charles 
Laughton in offe of his most famous 
roles. Julius Caesar. Dist. British In- 
formation Services, 30 Rockefeller 





tion). 


Reading: Summarizing ideas; 


Major article: 
“How to—” Series, No. 7: 
Critical Judgment Series, No. 7: " 

Letter Perfect: Student Contest. 


for organizing a “Book Fair.’ 
“How to—” Series, No. 
Critical Judgment Series, No. 
Letter Pertect: 


Dear Joe—from Jerry: 
Practice Makes Perfect: 





October 27, 1948 


Major article: Expressing yourself clearly. 

“How to—” Series, No. 6: Use biographical sources in the library. 

Critical Judgment Series, No. 6: Costumes. 

Letter Perfect: Social letters (letters to convalescents, notes of congratula- 


quizzes. 
Dear Joe — from Julie: Sportsmanship at football games. 
Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, usage, word games, etc. 


November 3, 1948 


Round-table discussion. 
Use . dictionary. 
The Director. 


Reading Series: Reading with a purpose; quizzes. 
Dear Joe — from Jane: Good taste in choosing clothes for school. 
Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, punctuation, crossword puzzle. 


November 10, 1948 


Major article; Writing a skit for presentation at a “Book Fair”; also, a plan 
8: Use ‘. dictionary. 


Letters of 6 nO 

Reading Series: Rapid reading; quizzes. 
Groaners and complainers, 
Mid-semester 
punctuation, usage, and vocabulary (based on material covered). 


quizzes on grammer, spelling, 








Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Sound. 
B&W. 18 min. Rent. The Forum scene 
from Shakespeure’s play. 


Letter Perfect (p. 13) 
Rules for writing a social (friendly) 
letter are given. 


Student Activities 

Arrange two bulletin board displays: 
(1) Stationery in good taste for social- 
letter writing; (2) stationery in bad 
taste for social letter writing. 

Discuss the use of green, brown, red, 
and other fancy-tinted inks. 

All students in the class put their 
names in a box or hat. Each student 
writes a friendly letter to the student 
whose name he draws. (Discuss hob- 
bies, school activities, part-time jobs, 
etc.). Deposit the letters in a class- 
room mail box and have a student 
“postman” distribute them. Read the 
letters in class and have students act 
as a Board of Judges to choose the three 
best all-around letters, (Consider also 
how well the envelopes are addressed. ) 


Note to Teachers 

Would you like your students to 
correspond with “Letter-Perfect” read- 
ers from other parts of the country? If 
you would, how many students in your 
class would like to take in the project 
and answer letters of other students? 
If it’s possible to arrange such an ex- 


change of letters between L. P. Stu- 
dents, we'll be giad to start the ball 
rolling. Please send any suggestions 
you have for such a project to Letter 
Perfect Editor, Practical English, 7 E. 
12 Street, New York 3, N, Y. 

Answers to Quizzes in “A Way with Words” 

(p. 7) 

I. (Students’ answers need not be iden- 
tical with these, which are merely sugges- 
tons.) 1. a-warbled, b-bellowed, — c- 
quavered. 2. a-whined, b-roared, c-lisped. 
II. 1-b, 2-a, 3-c. III]. Neat as (b), (c); 
happy as (d), (f£); old as (a), (e). IV 
A-scale; B-angle. 


Answers to “Test Your Reading Skill” (p. 17) 
Silver Heels: 1. 


of _ brass-ring 


sound 
people’s 


calliope music; 
machine; young 
voices fade away as if they're riding 
round and ‘round. b-An old man; he re- 
fers to himself as “old Lenti.” c-He bounced 
up and down “like a kangaroo”; he was 
used to the up-and-down motion of merry- 
go-round horses. d-Crowd noises and race 
track music. e-He felt that he’d been cre- 
ated to be a race-horse, not a merrvy-go- 
round horse; he’d been modeled after a 
picture of the famous Seabiscuit. f-The 
jockey remembered that the horse in his 
“dream” had identified himself as “Silver 
Heels,” and he was startled to hear Lenti 
call the merry-go-round horse by this 
name. 


Answers to “Tips on Reading’ (p. 17) 

I. a-5, b-7, c-3, d-6, e-1, f-4, g-2, h-8. 

II. A. How Nature protects us from 
floods 


Surrounding land soaks up part of 
river's moisture 
. Some moisture evaporates 
. Run-off flows into streams 
. Excessive rain may cause floods 
. Ground becomes saturated 
. Moist air allows little evaporation 
. Run-off becomes larger 
Run-off overflows streams 
Excessive snow may cause floods 
. Frozen ground can’t absorb water 
. Run-off becomes larger 
. Run-off overflows streams 


© F- 


One Af vONneK Worn 


Answers to “Practice Makes Perfect” 
(pp. 19-22) 

Watch Your Language: 1-Jim told his 
father, “I was wrong.” Or Jim told his 
father. “You are wrong.” 2-Arthur asked 
Bill whether the cat had caught any mice 
while Arthur ( Bill) was at camp. 3-Mothe 
boiled the potatoes after the children fin- 
ished pecling them. 4-You may take the 
dog home His leg is healed. 5-He 
liked to read books on Engineering and 
he decided he would become an engineer 
when he grew up. 6-After the FBI man 
caught the gangster, the criminal dropped 
his gun. 7-Mrs. Arundel got into the car 
Then she drove the car, with the throttle 
open, down the street. 8-After she ha‘! lost 
all her money, Miss Smith came to her 
mother. 9-Jack told Fred, “Your 
house is on fire!” 10-We had lots of fun at 
the wiener roast, but we ate too 
wieners. 

Are You Spellbound: A. l-al; 2-al; 3-al; 

4-al; 5-al; 6-al; 7-le; 8-le; 9-el; 10-al; 11- 
x 12-cl: Sal 14-le; 15-le; 16-al; 17-al 
18-el; 19-el; 20-al. B. 1-beggar; 2-buhble 
3-grammar; 4-calendar; 5-eager, whistle: 
6-tunnel; 7-similar, tremble; 8-ruffle, col- 
lar; 9-senator, author; 10-triple; —I1- 
vinegar, equator; 12-disaster; 13-jeweler; 
14-drizzle; 15-aviator, flannel. 

What's the Usage: A. 1-their: 
3-there; 4-whose; 5-who’s: 
their; 9-your; 10-you’re. B. 
3-too; 4-to; 5-two; 6-from; 
9-through; 10-passed. 

Words to the Wise: 
e-3. IL. (A) 1-skillfully; 2-hasty, superfi- 
cial; 3-belittle; 4-miserly; 5-sluggish, calm. 
(B) 1-parsimonious, 2-adroitly, 3-plileg- 
matic, 4-cursory, 5-disparage. 


now, 


many 


9-the \ ‘re: 
6-it’s; 7-it 
1-into; 2. nte 


7-from; 8-fever; 


iM 


. a-4, b-5, c-2, d-l, 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle (p. 22) 
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Ete Goose. dak meee 
FORD'S CHIEF TEST DRIVER 


WELL,—FOR ONE THING, THERE'S 
“PICTURE WINDOW” VISIBILITY ALL 


; " i AROUND—YOU CAN REALLY SEE OUT 
: i FROM FRONT SEAT OR REAR. _ Fs 


'S A LIVING ROOM ON ea ie f 
WHEELS, FRANK — 


i , iy 
Be fe BRI Fo, : ae , cn GEE, THAT'S GREAT ¢ 
< 4 THIS '49 FORD! e ’ . —AND LOTS SAFEpP, 
Mi < 5 TOO, | BET! 
ga ‘ q rd a = “ ' te —— 


THAT’S A NEW ONE 














ON ME, MR. ESPER. 
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THEN THERE'S THE “DEEP DECK” ee sitr 
_ : hac 
CLOSET SPACE MHERE. IT'S 57% mm} NOW LOOK IN HERE—NEW : THE NEW “HYDRA-COIL” FRONT SUSPEN. “B 
BIGGER. f ° fy “MAGIC ACTION” KING-SIZE | . | SION REALLY SOAKS UP ROAD SHOCKS. ; 
of BRAKES! THE CAR'S FORWARD | THEY TEAM UP TO PERFECTION WITH THE - 
MOTION HELPS YOU STOP "| NEW “PARA-FLEX” REAR SPRINGS FOR cel 
35% MORE EASILY. : EXTRA COMFORT. Da 
MY MOTHER +e . 
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BOY, ROOM FOR ) PA , % . | 
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TWO NEW ENGINES, FRANK—V-8 and SIX. WITH NEW 
“DEEP BREATH” MANIFOLDING, NEW "EQUA-FLO” : 
COOLING, NEW LUBRICATION SYSTEM. SAVINGS UP TO ~*~ . De 
10% ON GAS—MORE THAN THAT WITH NEW FORD | — " -| THAT’S RIGHT, MR. ESPER. | 
, OVERDRIVE, AT EXTRA COST. IT HAS THE “NEW LOOK” | fos 
— OUTSIDE, INSIDE AND | > 
YOU'RE LOOKING AT THE \ UNDER THE HOOD! | - 
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SELDOM GET, FRANK. WITH THIS NEW I 
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: Say What 
*/ You Please! 


. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, i®open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
kind, brickbats or orchids. We 

know what's on 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12 St.. New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


\ 
I, 


of any 


want to your mind, 


Dear Editor: 

| often get your magazine from my 
pen-pal in the United States. I think it’s 
simply wonderful, and I only wish we 
had one like it published in Ireland. The 
Boy Dates Girl” column is really very 
funny. The conditions it describes are 

rtainly not similar to conditions here. 
Dating at my age (15), or even before 
18, would be considered 
the least. Co- 
the very low 
grades, is unheard of. Tell me, are we 
missing something? 

[ have just 
Achievement 


is 17 or 
nethical here, to say 


education, except in 


received “Student 
and I especially 
enjoyed the International Letter Award. 


Also, in this issue, I see 


your 


Issue,” 


a suggestion 
from Ann Magon that you run a reg- 
ular pen-pal column. I would support 
that plea, and I’m sure such a column 
would be well received by your readers. 
Seamus A. Caoney 
18 Phibsboro Road 
Dublin, Ireland 
° . 
Dear Editor: 


\ friend of mine recently received a 
t 


from his American pen-pal. In one of 


them I read the letter of a Chinese 
uth. ’'d be very much obliged if you 

would publish my letter, too, as I 

would like to correspond with Amer- 
in boys and girls. 

[ am a German boy, 18 years old. I 
have 
secondary school and hope to enter a 
university soon. My hobbies are read- 
ing, writing, music (modern), post- 
card collecting, and above all—sports. 
[ am a member of the Anglo-German 
Youth Club and of some sports unions. 

Is there no possibility of getting your 
excellent magazine in Germany? Other 
magazines, such as Collier's and Life, 
are sold here. Why not yours, which is 
tar better? 

Fred Kunze 

(20) Hameln, Weser 

c/o Fa. Otto Korting 
Postsehliessfach 110, Germany 


(Concluded on page 4) 


v copies of your wonderful magazines 





passed the examination of our | 





SPECIAL OFFER BY 
QUAKER OATS 


“THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS” 


A IGan 
yrneaesar oF MAC 


a 


ALLNEW 1948 EDITION | 


- Championship Footbal 


by FRITZ CRISLER 
ne $ ; 


ae 


NEW! How to Play the T Forma- 
tion! The T Center Pass, Pivot Hand- 
off! Step-Out Handoff! Fake and 
Handoft! 

NEW ! How to Make Basic Blocks! 


NEW! How to Punt and How to 
Pass! 


NEW ! Winning T Formation Plays 
(Diegrammed)! 

NEW! How to Play the Single 
Wingback Formation! Ball Carrying! 
Cutback! Spinner Series! Place Kick! 
NEW ! Winning Single Wing Plays 
(Diagrammed)! 

NEW! Quarterback Strategy! 


NEW! Tips on Getting and Stay» 
ing in Condition! 


Illustrated with STEP-BY-STEP 
actual action photographs! 


Here’s real help for all you fellas who 
want to make the team! This book is a 
veritable library of football information 
... Offered by Quaker Oats so you can 
profit from the experience of America’s 
winning football coaches! 

Coaches like Henry Frnka, of Tulane 
Univ., who says, ““As a man eats, so he 
plays football, and Quaker Oats is one 
of the finest stamina foods I know.” 


It’s true! There’s more growth, more 
endurance, more energy in oatmeal than 
any other cereal grain! 

So, if you'd like to be a football star, 
eat Quaker Oats— Giant of the Cereals, 
regularly for breakfast... and... send 
at once for this swell book, “Champion- 
ship Football’! It's FREE... all you dois 
fill. out the coupon and mail it in. Hurry! 
Supplies limited! 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Queker Oats 


an 
Mother's Oats 
are the same 


ou 
OATS 


Dept. F., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
Please send my FREE copy of “Championship Foot- 
all” 








Records youll love 
epi {or every 


<* — uood youre jn | 

















FUGUE FOR RHYTHM 
SECTION 

THIS IS MY THEME 
CUBAN CARNIVAL 
ELEGY FOR ALTO 
IMPRESSIONISM 
LONELY WOMAN 
MONOTONY 

LAMENT 


Here's music that's 

exciting thousands of 

concert listeners from Carnegie 

Hall fo Hollywood Bowl—now yours 

in this new album. It's modern as to- 

morrow: thrilling, powerful, tremendous. 

Everybody from critic to fan is talking about 

these wonderful records by today's most-dis- 
cussed jazz conductor 


Capitol Album CD-79 — $3.75 
College songs the whole gang knows 


RAMBLING WRECK 
FROM GEORGIA TECH 
YALE "BOOLA’ SONG 
ANCHORS AWEIGH 
FIGHT ALABAMA 

THE PRINCETON 
CANNON SONG 

ON, BRAVE OLD 
ARMY TEAM 

and many others 


Any time the 

- gang gets together, these 

cre the songs you'll hear. 

Genial Jan Garber plays them in 

stirring tempo. The greenest frosh or 

Greyest grod will enjoy just listening or 
spirited ‘‘joining in."’ 


Capitol Album CD-95 — $3.75 


Freddie's famous boogie beat! 


THE BROWN DANUBE 
CHOPSTICK BOOGIE 
BEVERLY BOOGIE 

1S | GOTTA 
PRACTISE, MA? 
BOOGIE MINOR 
BOOGIE ING 


Be sure to heor 

Freddie's latest, with o 

wide variety of 8-beot styl- 

ings. Slow boogie, sweet boogie, 

frantic . piano alone, piano with 

orchestra. Hours of swell listening in this 
new album 


Capitol Album CC-83 — $3.00 


Hear all these albums at your favorite 
record dealer. He also has your free 

copy of Capitol News, loaded with 
pictures and news from Hollywood. 


A 
« +2 * 


| \ 
= 
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atG us Pal OFF 


RECORDS « nouywoop 














Say What You Please! 


(Concluded from page 3) 


Dear Editor: 

A word about your “How to Judge 
Movies” series: 

Why should I find fault with the 
movies I see? As soon as I start looking 
for the things I don’t like about a movie, 
I'll end up not liking the picture for 
sure. And why spoil my own fun? I 
think all American films are swell! I’ve 
never seen one that really bored me— 
and I doubt whether any of your other 
readers have. 

Herman Fox 
Brooklyn. N. 
. e 
Dear Editor: 

I thought the author of your “Learn 
to Think Straight” column might like 
to know he inspired the new bulletin 
board that is regularly posted in our 
English classroom. The heading on the 
board says: BUT IS IT LOGICAL... ? 
Underneath we post items clipped from 
newspapers, magazines, and advertise- 
ments that illustrate a lack of logic. 
The trouble is we’re getting too good at 
spotting fuzzy statements. Last week 
we found a prize example of illogic—in 
our history book! 

J. R. B. 


Detroit, Michigan 


So long as you didn’t find it in 


Practical English, more power to you. 
\ 


—Ed. 
© 7 
Dear Editor: 
In the exciting story, “Leiningen 
Versus the Ants,” which you published 
last spring, I discovered this sentence: 


| “The river must be damned.” Shouldn't 


the word be “dammed”? 


Joan Cook 
San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


You're right, Joan. The river should 
be dammed—with two m’s, That’s the 
only thing that will get results. As for 
that proof-reader who can’t tell the 


| difference between a damn and a dam, 
we're sending him away to dam a few 


rivers until he learns.—Ed. 


| Dear Editor: 


I find your magazine very interesting 
because it serves as a literary picture 
of American schoo] life. I would like 
to correspond with American students, 
and I thought your letters column 
might introduce me to some students 
who would like a pen-pal. * 

I like sports and love music and 
dancing. I am a second-year student 
of mechanical engineering. 

Eliseo (“Ely”) Bacolod 
Cebu Institute of Technology 
Cebu City, Philippines 
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ON THE SIDE 


OUR FRONT COVER. Vivacious Jane 
Miller, 16, of Flushing (N. Y.) High 
School wields a “wicked brush” when 
it comes to painting posters for the 
election campaign of her favorite 
school political party—the Red, 
White and Blue Party. 

lane isn’t unique in her enthusi- 
asm for helping with the giant rally 
and election campaign which twice 
a year precedes the election of of- 
ficers to the General Organization at 
Flushing H. S. Student musicians, 
writers, speechmakers, and sound 
and other technicians al] volunteer 
their services. (For the story of the 
campaign, see page 24 of this issue. ) 

But it’s the dance — not the paint 
brush — that’s Jane’s big interest. “I'd 
like to become a teacher of ballet 
dancing,” she confided to us, “I’ve 
studied ballet for nine years.” 

Jane’s school hours are jampacked 
with study and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities —the Hi-Y, the G. O. Coun- 
cil and Assembly, the Board of Elec- 
tions, and the Red Cross Council. 

At home, Jane has been chiet 
housekeeper since her sister, Betty, 
went to college three years ago. 
Jane’s father has been dead for four- 
teen years and her mother works. 
“That leaves the house work pretty 
much up to me,” she laughed. 

But Janie finds time for fun—to 
listen to Lux Radio Theater on the 
radio and to dance to the platters of 
Harry James. Her favorite hobbies 
are swimming and collecting dolls 
from foreign countries. During the 
Christmas season, Jane clerks in a 
neighborhood flower shop. 

“Do you believe in ‘going steady’?” 
we asked. 

Her blue eyes looked thoughtful. 
“I'd say, ‘no,’” she decided. “It’s bet- 
ter to date several boys and also to 
go out in a group than to ‘go steady’ 
and be too serious!” 


— Photo by Lovella 


AND WE QUOTE. The secret of suc- 
cess in conversation is to be able to 
disagree without being disagreeable. 

— The Universe 


WHOA, THERE, SONNY! Our prep- 
osition prize for the week goes to the 
little boy who had a cold and was 
being kept in bed upstairs. He called 
down to his mother and begged that 
she come up and read to him. When 
she arrived, having brought along a 
book, he cried: “Why did you bring 
that book I didn’t want to be read to 
out ofyip for?” 
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‘There Are No Short Cuts fo Success’ 


— says Jan Peerce, singer 


‘‘#O GET to the top, you must work, 
T work, and work some more. Maybe 
some fellows reach the top by marrying 
the boss’s daughter—but there aren't 
enough bosses’ daughters to go around! 


The average person must climb the ladder 


x ‘iil 
the hard way.’ 
This piece of advice comes from the 
famous tenor, Jan Peerce. To become the 


radio, screen, record, and opera star that 
he is today, Jan had to take many years of hard knocks. 

He was born in-one of the poorest sections of New York City. 
He was short in stature and had very poor eyesight. No rich 
uncle died and left him a gold mine in Arizona. All Jan had 
was a violin and a voice. 

At the age of nine, Jan began playing the violin and singing 
alto in synagogues. Shortly after entering De Witt Clinton High 
in New York City, at fourteen, Jan formed a trio with a drummer 
and pianist and played for dances for 50 cents an evening. 

At 16, Jan landed his first real job with a three-piece musical 
group in a summer hotel. He continued playing violin and sing- 
ing solos with dance bands for eight years after graduating from 
high school; then he married a pianist who used to visit next 
door. 

“The day I married Alice was the luckiest in my life,” Jan 
told us. “Alice was the one who realized that my voice had 
greater potentiality than my violin. So I began taking voice 
lessons — and playing in dance bands to pay for the lessons.” 

In 1932, the late showman, “Roxy,” heard Jan sing Yours Is 
My Heart Alone one evening, and signed him up for $250 a 
week at the famous Radio City Music Hall in New York City. 

“I was so scared,” said Jan, “that I didn’t know what to say. I 
stammered, ‘Mr. Rothafel, I'm too short to go on the stage. I’m 
too funny looking.’ Roxy banged his fist and told me, ‘You're the 
tallest man in the world. You're the handsomest man in the 
world. All you have to do is believe that and it’s so.’” 

Peerce remained at the Music Hall for 10 years, then began 
to give concerts. “My most exciting moment?” he smiled when 
we asked the question. “It was auditioning for Arturo Toscanini 
in 1938. When I finished singing a difficult operatic aria, the 
maestro exclaimed “What a beautiful voice.’ The thing I’m most 
proud of is that Toscanini chose me to sing in 12 of his concerts 
at Carnegie Hall.” 

Three years later, in 1941, Jan made his debut at the Metro- 
politan Opera in Verdi's opera La Traviata. “No, I wasn’t ner- 
vous,” Jan told us. “I had waited long and prepared thoroughly 
for just this chance.” 

The tenor is a “bear” for preparation. He spends his spare time 
reading and memorizing new works for future concerts and 
operas. To aspiring young singers he gives this advice: “First, 
make sure that you have a voice. Second, get as much experience 
as possible, in any kind of theatre or show. Third, work, work, 
and work.” 
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Leonard Eugene Thompson was born in Osborn, Mo. 
In high school at St. Joseph, he won letters in football, 
basketball, and track, specializing in the high jump and 
javelin throw. Summers, he worked in a meat packing 
plant and on highway construction to earn money and 
get into condition for fall football. 
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Upon graduation, Gene went to Schenectady to enter 
the Company's Business Training Course. From the 
traveling auditor's staff he went to Bloomfield as the 
sales manager's financial assistant. When war loomed, he 
won a second lieutenancy after O.C.S. 


OVER THE BURMA ROAD 
TO BLOOMFIELD 


The Story of 
Gene Thompson 


ONGS and stories of pagoda-dotted Mandalay, 
spicy Ceylon, teeming India,and other picture sque 
spots in the Orient call up vivid pictures to Gene 
Thompson. He was on hand when the Burma Road 
was opened. His wartime Army duties in the China. 
Burma-India Theater involved contacts with such men 
as “Vinegar Joe” Stilwell and Lord Louis Mounthatten. 
Today, Gene is hard at-work in Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, where General Electric’s Air Conditioning De- 
partment has its headquarters. His job may lack exotic 
backgrounds, but it’s not hum-drum. It’s more to his 
liking. It’s nuts-and-bolts practical, and requires him 
to use his technical and educational knowledge. As 
manager of the Department's Renewal Parts Division, 
his daily contacts now are enterprising dealers and 
distributors. He supplies these contributors to the 
public’s comfort and well-being with new parts for 
air conditioning and heating equipment. Geveral 
Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 
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At the University of Missouri, he played basketball 
three seasons. His high scholastic standing won him 
several business honoraries’ medals. Summers’ earnings at 
the packing plant were swelled by waiting on table, 
tending furnaces, and instructing. 


A thrilling job as a general's aide took him to Chino. In 
the CBI Theater he met men whose names are by-words 
Upon his discharge as a major, Gene returned to General 
Electric on special assignment. Then came his present 
job in Air Conditioning. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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A Way Witn Worps 


OY what a double-header! It 
was hot as blazes, but the Pi- 
rates were really on the ball! 
They took both games from the Phils!” 

Is that the sort of baseball talk 
you've been tossing around for the past 
few months? Not very exciting, is it? 
It certainly wouldn't sketch a very 
colorful picture in your listener’s mind. 
For fun, compare it with this sports 
story “lead” (beginning) : 

The Pittsburgh Pirates, hot as the 
ninety-six-degree weather, bounced 
back into the first division today as they 
swept a double-header from the slump- 
ing Philadelphia Phils, 11 to 4 and 
4 to 1. 

Now that’s more like it. No one 
would claim that that “lead” is great 
writing; but it’s certainly swift, smooth 
writing. It sets the scene well, and it 
whets your appetite for what’s coming. 

What's the difference between those 
two descriptions? Don’t search for a 
“hidden” answer; come right out with 
the obvious one: The difference is in 
words! To be specific: The sports 
writer used active words; he made the 
Pirates “bounce” and “sweep.” He was 
thrifty with his words, too, and made 
good use of them. “Hot as the ninety- 
six-degree weather” is a lively compari- 
son in itself, and it describes both the 
team and the weather. That makes it a 
triple-play phrase; it certainly says 
more—and says it better—than “hot as 
blazes” and “on the ball.” 

Where does this lead us? Right to the 
conclusion that you must choose and 
use your words well if you're to hold 
your audience. No one enjoys talking 


Mutii, btiews 
lip 


to a sea of yawning faces; so let’s line 
up a few tricks for juggling words. 


Lights — Camera — ACTION! 
“So I walked into the principal's 


office—” 

So you walked, did you? Pardon our 
yawn—we're bored already. Our imag- 
ination needs a swift jog. We really 
don’t see anything when you say. that 
you walked. You're trying to tell us a 
story—why not use words that will 
build a story? 

Did you sneak into the principal’s 
office? (Ah-hah, already we have an 
idea you were up to no good.) 

Or perhaps you swaggered in. 
(Pretty sure of yourself, aren’t you? 
You're all set to receive a medal and a 
handshake. ) 

But maybe you dragged yourself into 
his office. (This is going to be sad. 
Undoubtedly 
heavy as 
done?) 

There, in a nutshell, is Trick Num- 
ber 1. 
and hundreds of them. But that pre- 
sents no problem, for you already have 
those synonyms. Sneak, swagger, and 
drag aren't new additions to your vo- 
cabulary. The only new addition is the 
trick of learning to use them where 
they'll do the most good. 

I. To sharpen your skill, try this ex- 
ercise. For each italicized word, find 
active, colorful synonyms which will fit 
the questions following each sentence 

1. On the spur of the moment she 
sang a song. 

How would she sing it if she were: 
(a) Young and happy and in love? 


your conscience Was as 


your feet. What had you 


Synonyms—you need hundreds 
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(b) Old and fat and untalented? (c) 
Self-conscious and frightened? 

2. “Come here,” he said. 

How would he say it if he were (a) 
Old and cranky? (b) Temperamental 
and furious? (c) A three-year-old? 


The Nail on the Head 


How do you perform when you're 
given two minutes to make an oral 
book report? Would you risk this de- 
scription of the book’s heroine? 

“She was a woman possessing valor 
and bravery who could firmly resist and 
oppose any situation which was diffi- 
cult to bear.” 

There you've wasted eight seconds 
of your precious hundred and twenty. 
You've also mouthed so many words 
that your listeners’ heads are reeling. 
There’s a way to cut five seconds and 
words. Turn the trick with a 
one-word substitute for each italicized 
phrase: 

“She was a courageous woman who 
could face any hardship.” 

Now you're talking straight-to-the- 
point English, instead of long-winded 
English. And you've been introduced 
to Trick Number 2 which calls for the 
exact word, the word which hits the 
nail on the head. Here, too, you prob- 
ably won't start off by adding new 
words to your vocabulary. You'll sim- 
ply learn to make clearer, sharper use 
of the words you already know. You'll 
use specific adjectives; you'll cut 
clumsy phrases down to single exact 
words. 

As you go on, though, you should 
add new words to your list. Train 
yourself to track down the meanings of 


eleven 





unfamiliar words—they'll soon come in 
handy as substitutes for awkward 
phrases. 

II. This is a birds with one 
stone” quiz. Learn how to add new 
words to your vocabulary at the same 
time that you learn to substitute the ex- 
act word for an awkward phrase. Each 
italicized word (below) can be traded 
in for one of the words in the list that 
follows. If the words are new to you, 
look them up in the dictionary. 

1. Scientists are constantly perfect- 
ing new drugs which make it easier to 
bear pain. 

2. Just as I arrived at the fire, the 
crowd began to scatter away in all 
directions. 

8. The acrobat was hurled into the 
air from the mouth of the cannon. 

a. disperse b. alleviate c. catapulted 


“two 


Easy as — 


Once upon a time—many long years 
ago—someone dreamed up the phrase 
“pale as a ghost.” Then it was new and 
catchy. It described “paleness” in a 
way which had never been used before. 
But so many people thought that “pale 
as a ghost” was new and catchy that 
they al] began to use it. Soon it stopped 
being new and catchy; it became old 
and dull. Now it’s even older and 
duller. It’s trite. It rolls off our tongues 
so easily that it rings no bell in the 
ears of our listeners. It’s no longer a 
good description because it has lost its 
flavor. 

The same is true of “hot as blazes,” 
“good as gold,” “sweet as sugar,” etc. 

But there’s nothing standing in the 
way to prevent us from dreaming up 
new phrases. Don’t settle for that easy 
“pale as a ghost” the next time it comes 
to your mind, Stop and think a moment. 
What else is pale? A mid-winter sun? 
A frightened child? Think of the palest 


thing you can, and substitute it for 
“ghost.” 

III. Do you recognize a dull phrase 
when it slips to the tip of your tongue? 
Can you freshen it up? This quiz will 
set you in the right direction. In Col- 
umn A you'll find the first halves of 
several trite descriptions. In Column 
B you'll find their matching second 
halves. In Column B you'll also find an 
interesting possibility tor freshening up 
these phrases. In the blank before each 
group in Column A write first the 
letter of its old companion, and _ sec- 
ond the letter of its new possibility. 
(You might also try thinking up other 
possibilities of your own!) 


COLUMN A COLUMN B 


—neatas... a. the hills 
b. a pin 
} c. a newly-made bed 
edie 
e. a fairy-tale 
—old as... f. a quiz-winner 


Double-Duty Words 


That’s a book which I want to read. 

What’s the book value of this sec- 
ond-hand car? 

The sergeant decided to book the 
man as a vagrant. 

Believe it or not, there are even 
more meanings for that simple little 
word, book. Does that give you an 
idea for still another trick for stretch- 
ing and building your vocabulary? 

You might perfect this trick by read- 
ing the dictionary, for a good diction- 
ary gives every possible meaning for 
each word it lists. Fortunately, there’s 
an easier method. All you need do is 
keep your eyes and your ears open. 
Listen when people speak, think as 
you read, and you'll discover familiar 
words used in unusual and interesting 
ways: 

He’s a very able instructor. 

He tried to doctor the report on the 
experiment. 

Perhaps you've always thought of 
able as a verb, and of doctor as a 
noun. Now you know that they can do 
double-duty. If you're not quite sure of 
what they mean in these new uses— 
there’s always the dictionary. 

IV. Each pair of sentences below 
can be eompleted with the same word. 
Can you fill in the correct words? The 
use of the word in the second sen- 
tence of each pair may be unfamiliar 
to you; check the dictionary if it is. 

A. (1) Was I shocked when I 
weighed myself on the drugstore ! 

(2) Jimmy bravely tried to 
the high wall. 

B. (1) A right is one which 
is composed of ninety degrees. 

(2)Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer 


loved to 
Mississippi. 


along the banks of the 


Slang Is a Sling 


There’s a great deal to be 
against slang. You've heard it said 
and again by your teachers and 
parents. And you've probably built up 
a great many counter-arguments: Sia 
is colorful; slang is catchy; and 
sides, everyone uses it. 

That is exactly the point: everyone 
uses it. Slang is so overused that it 
loses its punch. A slang phrase may 
be colorful and catchy when it’s fi 
introduced; but after several mon 


of hearing it several hundred times a 
day, it loses its color. After years of 
use, it even loses its meaning. 


You say, “Bob Hutchins is a good 
guy.” Now what do you mean by 
that? That Bob is honest, decent, and 
truthfulP That Bob is sociable and 
happy-go-lucky? That Bob is a weak- 
ling who will follow any suggestion 
you make? Those—and a dozen more 
—are possible translations of good guy 

The phrase, like hundreds of other 
slang phrases, has lost its meaning 
They're all easy to use, but they tell 
your listener nothing. Slang is a sling 
You may think it bolsters your vocabu 
lary, but actually it adds nothing. 

What’s more, slang is something 
which you don’t need now. You're be 
ginning to learn how to use actior 
words, how to use exact words, how to 
get double action and new colorful 
phrases out of the words you hav 
That’s the way you build and stretch 
your vocabulary. You don’t necessarily 
need new, impressive words. They're 
fine, of course, and you should be on 
the lookout for them; but they're not 
absolutely necessary at first. Your 
right now, is to learn to do new, ex 
ing things with the words you hav 




















You must favor the hometown with visits more often. Sitting around 


Jane's fireplace, eating popcorn and listening to your “tall” stories was 


really an experience. I’m still laughing 
Speaking of stories reminds me of quite a different experience. Since 
the Able Publishing Company is always on the alert for unusual stories, 


+ 


we publish a good many from new writers. A couple of months ago, 


a 17-year-old writer sent in a story called “Smoke Signal.” It was 
about the adventures of an Indian boy who trapped blue foxes in the 
Yukon country —a swell story, and we published it. 

We received several letters from readers saying Give us more 
stories like “Smoke Signal.” Then a reader from Seattle wrote t 
and said that he. too, had enjoyed “Smoke Signal. 

“As a matter of fact,” he continued, “I enjoyed it the first time I 
read it in a magazine called Hunter and Trapper. Then it was called 
‘Blue Lightning, and it was written by Alonzo Abercrombie, a well 
known writer. 

You may be sure that we hottooted it to check the story in Hunter 


and Trapper. Sure enough, it was the same story. Our “young author” 
+} tit +} 


had changed a few words and the title and condensed the original 





story, but it was still the same stor 
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Worlds of Information 


O THE encyclopedia has failed you! 
And the Guide 
help either! We can guess what your 


Readers’ was no 
problem might be. Perhaps 
looking for voting records for the 1947 
elections. Or the exact acreage of for- 
and farmlands in the United 
States. Or a listing of high school track 


records. 


you re 


ests 


articles give 
you only a bird's-eye view, they don’t 


Because encyclopedia 
such detailed information, and 
your library doesn’t stock the technical 
magazines which might include this 
data. What do you do? Reach for the 
World Almanac! 

It would be a good idea, in fact, to 
reach for the Almanac 


carry 


right now and 
thumb through it. Otherwise you prob- 
ably won’t take our word for the huge 
and odd collection of lists, tables, and 
articles which it contains. Just imagine 
a reference book whose first few pages 
tell you about “Winners in Chess Play 
in 1947,” “Professional Football Stand- 
ings for 1947,” and “Committees of the 
80th Congress”; and whose last page 
lists “Labor Union Memberships,” “Fac- 
tory Worker Earnings, 1939-1947,” and 
“Principal United States Radio Net- 
works.” Crammed in between is a 
hodge-podge of facts and: figurc. on 
history, economics, education, science, 
current events, sports, and famous 
people. 


Don’t Grab! 


If you've decided (from our descrip- 
tion) that the World Almanac 


a glor ified 


must be 
information, 
right. But don’t— 


youl 


orab-bag_ of 
youre absolutely 
rush in, closing 


and reaching blindly 


don’t eve eyes 
for the facts you 
want. You might enjoy yourself, for this 
is a wonderful book for browsing; but 
you'd surely lose youl way. 

As an expert researcher, you should 
know that the index will quickly tell 
you where the Almanac 

you want; but even as an 
couldn't that the 
in the front of the 
youll find it, 


ypposite the contents 


gives the in- 
formation 
expert, you guess 
Almanac’s index is 
book That's 


th ugh 


page. The index is an accurate one 


where 
directly 
with many cross-references which will 
help you to locate your exact subject 
easily. 

A new edition of the Almanac is pub- 
lished every New Year's Day. Each new 
edition contains the latest information 
made available by governments, news- 
papers, and reference books through- 
out the warld. You'll notice that the 


latest edition is dated 1948, but that it 
contains figures through 1947 only. 
You'll have to wait for the 1949 edition 
—which will be published early next 
year—for the 1948 statistics, 

Remember that this book is called 
the World Almanac. While it gives the 
most complete coverage to the United 
States, it includes information 
about every spot on the globe. 


also 


Around the World 

In your library’s reference section, 
youll find another “world-wide” book 
which you should know —an_ atlas. 
Probably “maps” is the first word to 
come to your mind when you hear 
“atlas.” You're right; a world atlas con- 
tains maps of every country and region 
in the world. Let’s see if the atlas 
doesn’t also contain some surprises for 
you, 

Your library may have several differ- 
ent atlases; you'll find that they all have 
their own special features. To learn our 
way around this “world,” though, let’s 
take one typical book—the Rand Mc- 
Nally World Atlas—as our guide. 

Suppose we take an imaginary trip, 
making our first stop Denver, Colorado. 
Let’s take a look at “The Silver State.” 
The contents page tells us that maps 
of the United States are on pages 16 to 
73. A note informs us that “For Alpha- 
betical Index of Individual States, see 
Gazetteer-Index, Page 6.” We discover 
that the gazetteer is a sort of geograph- 
ical dictionary. It lists all the countries 
of the world (and each one of our 48 
states), and gives us important infor- 
mation about them—area, population, 
etc. Also, as an index to the book, it 
tells us where we'll find a map of each 
place listed. 

How Denver, once 
we find the Colorado map? Right next 
to the map is an alphabetical list of all 
the state. Denver is fo! 
lowed by F 15, which is a compass for 
helping you locate that city. Along the 
sides of the Colorado map, you'll find 


do we arrive at 


the cities in 


a series of letters; along the top and 
bottom, you'll find numbers. Place your 
left index finger on F, your right on 15, 
then move them both in straight lines 
until they meet. There you are —at 
Denver! 

How many people live in this city? 
Notice that Denver, in the alphabetical 
list of cities, is preceded by 322. Notice 
also that the column of numbers is 
headed Pop.—Thousands. Now you 





Sivic 


“Know what this needs? A good scrubbing! 


know that Denver's 


322,000. 


popul it } 


On to Frisco 


Let’s say that our next stop is Sa 
Francisco, and that we're flying there 
What’s the distance between the tw 
cities? Taking a side-trip back to th 
contents page, we find the listing “Air- 
Line distances between U. S. Cities 
page 22.” The chart on that pag 
mass of numbers, with fifty cities 
on the right-hand side, and th 
fifty listed along the top. Here’s 
you use those two index fingers 
Place one on Denver on one list 
the other on San Francisco on th 
list. They'll meet at 946, which 
number of miles you'll fly to \ 
ond stop. 

Perhaps you're planning to sail 
San Shanghai, ( 
What sort of country is ¢ hina 


Francisco to 
back again to the Gazetteer-Ind 
der the column-heading “Text | 
next to China, you're directed t 
402, where you'll find a short 
about China’s climate, governn 
dustries, etc. 

What if China is only the fir 
of your journey? Perhaps your 
enough to be traveling straight 
the world. Before 
overall picture of 
people, the oc 


you go, yor 
to form an 
mates, the 
throughout the world. You can fi 
picture in maps. They're listed 
contents page as “Geographi 
tions” maps, each one de pict 
rainfall, etc., 
world. Be sure to study the ex] 
carefully. 

But don’t stop there. Your at] 
many other surprises for you. ) 
cover new features every tim 
off on another expedition. Let t! 
tents page be your guide when lan 
your trips; keep traveling until youve 
explored every corner of the wor! 


} 
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LOOKING AT 
THE STARS 


By W. D. Boutwell 


ONALD REAGAN told me his se- 
et formula for acting. I 
it talking with him in his dress 
mm in the Warner Brothers studio. 


movie 


i sfandard Hollywood “dressing 
[his consists of a portable 9 by 


room, green, summer cottage 


, , 
It contains a couch, a chair, and 


lo this palatial “dressing room” 
retreats, retires 


Ke igan escapes, 


the stage hands and cameramen 
In this in- 


break” 


Girl from 


for the next scene 
[| found him “taking 
the shooting of The 
Beach 

ypose I'm acting a scene in 
Im very with another 
ter,” Mr 
mething like this: I say 


angry 
Reagan said The lines 
SO vou 
ving to get away with it?’ He says, 


what are vou going to do about 


g it! Those are 
lines I speak; but when I act, I 
ik much more than I speak.” 
hat do you think?” I asked. 
scene like that said Reagan, 
mouth would be saving. ‘So 
ing to get away with it?’ In my 
[ add, ‘You blankety—blank, vou!’ 
I think this would 
be approved by the censors. It 
nly couldn’t be printed in Practical 
But if the audience under 
what I’m thinking, that’s what 


you 


about 


guy 


+ +] 


it moment a loud voice blasted 

sh the barn-like sound stage. 

gan! Hey, REAGAN!” There wasn’t 

1 respect for a star in that echoing 

‘Where’s Reagan!” The 

d like Fathers when he 

in from the back lot at bedtime. 

Che director wants me for a scene,” 

{ Reagan meekly. “We'll have to fin- 
this later.” 


voice 
calls 


An Actor in Action 


We walked through the dusk of the 

1 stage, stepping over cables, and 
the brightly-lighted 
an adult education class was be- 


upon set. 
ng held in a classroom normally used 
by elementary school children. About 
twenty character actors of varied racial 


stains had squeezed themselves be- 


hind the old-fashioned, slant topped 
desks. The teacher, pert Virginia Mayo, 
faced the class. Where the blackboard 
should the 


stood. Near it a sound boom projected 


have been huge camera 


like an insect antenna. This was tipped 
with a microphone hanging menacingly 
just above Miss Mavo’s head. Director 
Peter Godfrey 


engineers 


ind sé und 
over! the nass ot 


like sailors manning a 


ameraman 
swarmed 
equipment gun. 
take a 
Ronald 
artist has 
Ame iniZa 
meet the teache r. 
\liss 


The scene to be shot would 


few seconds on the screen 


Reagan a ommercial 


wormed his way into an 


tion class in order t 
He has re 
Mavo calls the 
he Yugoslav tudent she savs 
intly, “One of youn 
ing the class this evening 


a Yugoslay 


roll. As she 


gistered as 


countrymen 1 


The door, on the far side 


In rushes a late 


bursts « pen. 
full of 
zies spoken in broken English 
Mayo tells him, 
tryman of vours here tonight. 


student ipolo- 
Miss 
There is a fellow coun 
Che late 
to Rea- 
and 


How 


Some- 


student rushes across the room 


Gan He 
gushes greetings in Yugoslavian 
Mi Re igah 


thing vou'll find out when vou see the 


pumps Reagan's hand 


ets off this spot is 


o 
' 
motion picture 


Honesty in Acting 


Our concern is with acting. The di- 
rector first tried a rehearsal with action 
on one side of the desk; then the other 
Ea h 
Reagan sharpen the 

I watched him change 
I’'m-making-time” to “Oh, oh-I’m- 
in-for-it-now” to “Think-fast-Bud” and 
finally Bov-oh-bov-I-got-out-of-that 
tight-corner.” He ran_ through 
gamut of emotions with no more than 


There are five run-throughs 
saw Mri 
characterization 
trom 


side. 


time | 


this 


two speeches. 
“CE, director, signaling 
the That gave Mr 


Reagan a few minutes leisure while the 


the 


end of rehearsal 


said 


electricians made final preparations 

Rea 
read the mind. 
That’s why motion picture acting must 
be honest. That’s why I think the 
thoughts I never say. If you don’t really 
think what you say, together with all 
the unsaid thoughts, the camera will 


“A motion picture camera,” Mi 
gan explained, “can 


Ronald Reagan, star of Warner 
Bros.’ The Girl from Jones Beach. 


find you ! \ ‘ listen to 
iracters s he camera 


what other ch 
] that, too 


will | covel 

The S¢ days a moti 

believable,” | 
This 


M Reagan wore a ligh row! 


n picture must 
ontinued It 


example. 


must 


g it brown sum- 


ine ight fered t 


mething a 


bring 
little 
Phe No it 
look like the coat of an artist 
’ , 


nted 


airecto!r said 


Signs 


to my\ 


Mr. 
Just before the di- 


surprise Reagan 


l 
Thane up 
} 


iled “Camera 


i costume 


M ith 


man 


p rwde1 


SDDS HOs€ 


ols of 


motion 


thought 
pictures. 
One leclares ‘ actors are just so 
much soft clay in the hands of the di- 
rector. Most actors, they add. don’t 
know what to do in front of a camera, 
don't do anything except what 
the di tor tells them 

Not true. savs the opposite s hool of 
thought. Look at Fredric March, Bette 
Davis, Ronald Coleman, 
Tracy, Ingrid 


They 


screen 


1 
so the, 


Spencer 
Rosalind 
clay They bring 
than director 


Thev dig deep into the 


Bergman and 


Russell arent 


more to a any 
could invent 

motives ot the 
The \ know the 


screel it 


characters they 
diffe rence 


ind stage 


play. 
between 


ting acting. 


The Questions Are — 

When 
these four tests to screen acting: 

1. Can the actor act for films? On 

the stage Fredric 


vou go to the movies apply 


March may wave his 
arms and shout in a voice that could be 
block. But do you remember 
him on the screen in Best Years of Our 
Lives the morning after the night club 
party when he went to the mirror and 


heard t 


pried one eye open? On the stage 
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March must magnify his gestures and 
his voice at least three times normal. 
On the screen his whisper and the 
pried-open eye speak more eloquently. 
Stage acting is full-length acting; screen 
acting is acting from the hips up. 

Fredric Mareh and many _ others 
know the difference between stage act- 
ing and screen acting. They are.masters 
of smal] movements. Bette Davis acts 
with her eyes and hips. Fonda acts with 
his backbone; so does Myrna Loy. 
Charles Laughton acts with his lips and 
his stomach. James Stewart is expert 
with his hands;, Spencer Tracy, with his 
shoulders. Cary Grant speaks volumes 
with his chin. 

2. Does the actor make you know 
what he thinks, in addition to what he 
says? So important is this quality of 
“thought projection” that the screen 
seems peopled largely with a collection 
of “dead pans”; Alan Ladd, Dana An- 
drews, Humphrey Bogart, and Lauren 
Bacall, for example. Also shy, hesitant, 
tongue-bound Gary Cooper. You know 
what he thinks, though, even if he can’t 
find the words poor fellow. 

No doubt you liked The Bishop's 
Wife. Why? Because vou could see the 
“wheels go ‘round” in David Niven’s 
head as he wondered whether he was 
dealing with a man or an angel. 

“Thought projection” dropped to the 
level of pure “corn” gives you the 
“double take” as executed by Arthur 
Treacher and Edward Everett Horton. 

3. Can the actor act many parts? 
The camera peers so closely into the 
faces of actors that a disguise effective 
on the stage never quite conceals the 
aetor on the screen. Thus many actors 
go on playing themselves over and over 
again. The great ones have the widest 
repertory: Paul Muni, Reginald Owen, 
Ingrid Bergman, Anne Baxter, Charles 
Coburn, and Spencer Tracy, for ex- 
ample. 

4. Is the actor a person of integrity 
and character? The camera reads the 
mind. It tells you what kind of a per- 
son the actor is, as well as what kind 
of a person he characterizes. The sin- 
cerity of a conscientious actor like Paul 
Muni or Bette Davis or Rosalind Rus- 
sell adds greatness to every character 
he (or she) plays. 


Stairway to the Stars 


“What's the best way to break into 
the movies?” I asked Mr. Reagan. 

“Through any part of the entertain- 
ment world except motion pictures,” he 
replied, “Scouts for the producers watch 
all other types of entertainment for tal- 
ent. They watch summer theatre and 
Broadway productions. They watch the 
night clubs. They watch radio and tele- 
vision.” 

Radio proved to be Ronald Reagan’s 
pathway to the stars. He started as a 


radio sports announcer. Today he is 
not only a star but also president of the 
Screen Actors Guild. In Hollywood to- 
day there are 7,000 actors and actresses 
seeking work. Of this number fewer 
than 400 are “under contract.” Only 
those “under contract” receive regular 
pay checks. The rest must take their 
chances with bit parts and extra assign- 
ments. Waiting for a call can be a 
nerve-wracking and heart-breaking ex- 
perience. 

“Cinderella” now rarely appears in 
Hollywood. A job behind a soda foun- 
tain or in a dime store no longer serves 
as an admission card to stardom. “New 
finds” today usually must bring training 
and experience with them. Newcomer 
Elizabeth Drake of Every Girl Should 
Be Married got her training in the Pasa- 
dena Playhouse and was “discovered” 
playing in Deep Are the Roots in Lon- 
don. So it goes. 

Will Miss Drake become a star? Her 
agent, who takes 15 per cent of her 
earnings, hopes so. RKO, who has her 
under contract, hopes so. And RKO’s 
tankers devoutly pray for her success. 
Stars mean more to bankers than to 
anyone eelse. Stars stabilize the risky 
business of making money out of 
movies. That’s because people will go 
to see their favorite star no matter how 
poor the film. No bank hesitates to loan 
money for an Alan Ladd film because 
his name on the marquee guarantees a 
minimum box office collection — of 
$3,000,000. To a producing company 
its stars are gilt-edged security for the 
bank loan they must have. 


Are your favorite stars great acto 
Not necessarily. The fact that some 
actor gives you a tingle down your 
spine tells more about you than about 
the actor! I can prove this by rep 
a parlor trick Dr. George Gallup. the 
pollster, likes to play on guests. G 
moves a lot about the movies bec. 
he has conducted many survey 
Hollywood clients. In his Princeton 
(N. J.) home Mr. Gallup often asks 
new guests, whom he has never met 
before, to write down on a piece of 
paper the names of their favorit: 
tion picture stars. With only this slender 
clue Dr. Gallup can, without ev: 
ing the person, tell the sex, age of the 
guest, what section he lives in, and the 
size of the town he comes from. | 
Gallup seldom misses. He need 
stars outside the 
guest’s horoscope. 

"at is pleasant,” as Roger Ma 
says in Film, best of all books on 
movies, “to see as much as you « 
good-looking women and 
men.” Your choice of favorite stars | 
reveal only what kind of good-looki: 
women and handsome men you pret 
but let’s not permit this pleasure t 
blind our judgment of what constitutes 
good or poor movie acting. The sharp: 
your judgment on that score, the better 
acting Hollywood will give you. 


A 
ae) 


movies to read a 


hand ( 


This is the fifth in a series of articles 
on “How to Judge Motion Pictures.” 
Next Week: The Costume Designer. 

Would you like to vote in our “Movie 
Hit Parade” Poll? If so, see ballot on 
page 16. 





and Sciences. 
ACTRESS 
1947 Loretta Young 
(The Farmer's Daughter) 
1946 Olivia de Haviland 
(To Each His Own) 
1945 Joan Crawford 
(Mildred Pierce) 
1944 Ingrid Bergman 
(Gaslight) 
1943 Jennifer Jones 
(Song of Bernadette) 
1942 Greer Garson 
(Mrs. Miniver) 
1941 Joan Fontaine 
(Suspicion) 
1940 Ginger Rogers 
(Kitty Foyle) 
1939 Vivien Leigh 
(Gone With the Wind) 





Award-Winning Actors and Actresses 


“Oscars for fine acting went to the following by vote of the members « 
the motion picture industry through the Academy of Motion Picture Art 


ACTOR 
Ronald Coleman 
(A Double Life) 
Fredric March 
(Best Years of Our Lives) 
Ray Milland 
(Lost Weekend) 
Charles Coburn 
(The More the Merrier) 
Paul Lukas 
(Watch on the Rhine) 
James Cagney 
(Yankee Doodle Dandy) 


Gary Cooper 
(Sergeant York) 


James Stewort 


(The Philadelphia Story) 


Robert Donat 
(Goodbye, Mr. Chips) 
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RITZ is really a good Joe! “Gosh, 
\fom,” he said one evening, “I know 
youre not feeling well. I'll be glad to 
drop Sis a line. I suppose she does get 
lonesome down there in the city, all by 
rself.” 
Here’s Fritz’s letter: 
Box 247 
Curtis, Michigan 
October 20, 1948 
Dear Mary Lou 
Since Mom’s indisposed with a_ cold 
h has settled in her head, I will write 
i letter. How are you? Fine I hope. 
ire all well except Mom. As I was on 
way to school this morning, I met 
Hazel Tamerack. Because the time was so 
late. our conversation was brief but I found 
out that her brother Noel is going to col- 
in the city and is a close neighbor of 
urs. His address is Lane Street 800 
something in case you are interested. 
I have Miss Farnsworth for geometry 
s year and she asked if you were my 
ster and how you were and where. I laid 
two rocks for a nifty tie I saw at 
Turley’s the other night — red and black 
stripes but I really couldn’t afford it. As 
know nothing much happens here in 
Curtis. The weather has been uncertain 
nd some say that we will have an early 
nter but I don’t know though. Well it’s 
ind so I will close for this time. Write 
us and tell us all about what you are 


Affectionately Yours 
Fritz 


Your letter, Fritz, has one quality 
which many friendly letters don’t have. 
You know how to be informal, chatty. 
That's good! But you need help to 

fect your friendly style. Let’s start 

1. Consider the reader. Make your 
letter tops in “reader interest” by writ- 
ing about the topics which intrigue the 
reader. What hobbies .does Mary Lou 
have? What would she like to know 
about the hometown? What questions 
would she ask if she were talking to 
your 

You were right in telling her that 
Mom has a cold. The fact that Noel 
Tamerack is now living in the city is a 
good item of news, but you'd better 
get his complete address. Mary Lou 
will need it in order to locate him. Why 
not telephone Hazel (it would only 
take a few minutes) and ask for Noel’s 
correct address. You could also ask if 
Hazel knows his telephone number. 
Nothing is more annoying to the reader 
than to have a letter writer mention a 
subject and leave it hanging in the air. 

Choice “small talk” is the fact that 











you have Miss Farnsworth as a teacher 
and that you purchased a new tie. 
Much of the rest of your letter is “dead- 
weight.” Cross out the line about noth- 
ing happens in Curtis (things are 
always happening in any town) and 
the report on the uncertain weather. 
Don’t loiter over explanations of why 
you must stop writing. Just stop. 

Now let’s see — have you missed any 
news of importance? What about Dad's 
announcement that he’s going to shingle 
the housé this month? Mary Lou won't 
recognize the place when she comes 
home for Thanksgiving! Also, tell her 
that Swede Chalmers—the boy she 
used to date —is going to be married to 
Arletta Lund. 

2. Organize your letter. You have four 
big topics — Mom’s cold, Noel’s city ad- 
dress, Swede’s engagement, and _ shin- 
gling the Then there’s Miss 
Farnsworth andthe new tie. Choose 
your most intriguing topic to start your 
letter with a bang. How about the shin- 
gling job? (If you start with Mom’s 
cold, you will be emphasizing it by put- 
ting it first. That may worry your sister. ) 


house. 


Work in veur less interesting news 
items; then spring Swede’s approaching 
marriage. That’s a “surprise ending”! 
Now You’re Talking 

3. Accentuate the conversational ap- 
proach. If- vou were talking to Mary 
Lou, you wouldn’t say “Mom’s indis- 
You'd be more likely to 
Sa\ “\fom’s a bit under the Wwe ather = 
a cold. vou know.” Okay, write vour 


pe sed 


letter that wav, too. In conversation, 
vou wouldn’t use such formal English 
as, “As I was on my wav to school this 
Write the incident of 
meeting the Tamerack girl just as you'd 
tell it. In conversation, you say, “We're 
well; not “We are well.” Also, you say, 
“I’m” and “You're.” You can do the 
same thing in a social letter. Make your 
letter as natural as vour conversation. 

You’re right in believing that small 
talk is interesting. Don’t ever wait to 
write a letter unti] something “big” or 
important happens. Chatter away (in 
ink) about the little incidents of daily 
life — people (like Miss Farnsworth), 
places (Turley’s) ete. 

You could make a lot more out of 
vour tie storv. You're too stingy with 
words. Isn’t this better? “As I whizzed 
by Turlev’s the other night, I suddenly 
put on brakes and backed up. There 
it was in the window — a tie that would 
stop a fire engine! I just couldn't resist 
those red and black stripes.” 


morming 
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4. Check for errors and poor form 
You've lost several commas, Fritz. One 
should go at the end of every friendly- 
letter salutation. Also, you have “sen- 
tence trouble” and that’s not 
You have too many long clauses, many 
of them strung together with ands. Take 
that first sentence of yours, for example. 
This would be better: Mother has a 
head cold. That short announcement is 
all that’s necessary, but you might add 
that she’s recovering. On the other 
hand 


good! 


some of your sentences are so 
choppy, they almost make a reader 
seasick. How are you? Fine, I hope. 
(We put the comma after Fine. You 
forgot it!) Balance your sentences, 
using some longer, complex sentences 
and some short, simple ones. 

You also have trouble with the plac- 
ing of modifiers. What has the red and 
black stripes? Is it the night? Naturally, 
you mean the tie, but you placed it next 
to night. 

Yes, we know where you left out 
several other commas and we know that 
several of your long sentences need im- 
mediate attention. We'll let you admin- 
ister “first aid” to them. Your com- 
plimentary close has two errors: (1) 
Capitalize only the first word: (2) 
always use a comma after the last word. 


“Eye Appeal” 

5. Give your letter “eye appeal.” Are 
you proud of the way your letter looks? 
Is it well-placed on the paper? Do you 
have neat, straight margins? Have vou 
used a good grade of stationery — white 
or a pastel color? Have you crossed 
out words and corrected others? Is 
your penmanship readable? (If you 
type well, it would be better to type 
your friendly letters than to make your 
reader unscramble a scrawl.) 

Consider each sentence in Fritz’s 
letter. Rewrite those which could be 
improved, then rewrite the letter in a 
way that will intrigue Marv Lou. 








Don Tobin Saturday Evening Post 


“The gist of it seems to be that 
they’‘ll be back in ten minutes.” 
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By JUDITH TEITLER, 16, James Madison H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Winner of Fourth Prize for Original Radio Drama in 
1948 Scholastic Writing Awards 


Music: Merry-go-round music up full Music: Up theme under narrator's Sounp: Grinding sound as if macliu 
then under. voice. stops. Cries of disappointment off mik: 
NaRRATOR: There’s a little merry-go- Narrator: Mr. Lenti is trying to Running of high heels coming'on 1 

round in the park that is always busy. shoo the last riders home. on wooden platform.) 

All day long children climb on the backs Music: Calliope music up full. Girt 2: But you just have to gi 

of ancient horses and whirl around to Sounp: Sound of brass ring machine. one more ride, Mister. See? I caug 

the music of the clashing calliope. They Laughter of four young people. brass ring! I get a free ride. That's ! 
dig their heels into the sides of their Lenti (Slight Italian accent) (Shout- rule. 

wooden steeds and race each other over ing above music): Come now, off with Lenti: About the rule, I know 

the wooden platform, which is always you! J tell you this is the last ride! I am little girl. You will get your free 1 
covered with peanuts and popcorn. In _ stopping the machine, I tell you! Boys AND Girts: Cries of approt 

the late afternoon, the older boys and YounGc MAN 1 (Off mike; then fading LENTI; — tomorrow night. 

girls drop their schoolbooks on the worn into music as if riding away): Oh come Boys AND Girts: Groans. 

velvet chariot cushions as they flirt with on, Mister, just one more ride. LentT1: Tomorrow night, I pro 
each other behind the flying wooden Girt 1 (Same effect as young man): Tonight I am sleeping. My little bed is 
manes of the horses. And on summer Mister, please! One more ride and then _ hard but it beckons and I cannot run 4 
evenings when the young men take we'll go home. merry-go-round till the dawn com« 
their girl friends for a walk, they are Lent1 (Shouting above music): 1am the morning the little ones, they come 
inevitably drawn to the kaleidoscope of stopping it! and they never give old Lenti one 
colored lights and gay music. It is very Sounp: Calliope music stops with a minute to rest his old bones. And in the 
late one night and few parting puffs. night, you big ones come! 





Younc MAN 2: All right, mister, we’re 
going. But we'll be back 
night. Ellen, here, wouldn't give me a 
minute’s peace if I didn’t take her. 

Girt 1: Oh, Freddie, 1 can’t help it if 
I love the 

Girt 2: All right, kids, let’s go. 
Voices start fading) It’s getting sort of 
late and — 

Younc Man 1: Yeah, you might as 
well give the horses some rest, too. You 
girls are no lightweights, you know! 

Girt 2: Tom Denker, how dare you — 

SounD: Voices and laughter fade into 
distance as footsteps fade off. 

Lent: Ah, at last I can go home. 
Foosteps on wooden platform) Off with 
the lights (Click of light switch) and to 
bed with you, my pets. Ah! are your old 
backs as tired as mine is? (Footstep on 
wooden platform) Not you, my Silver 
Heels! Ha, what a fine new horse you 
are. You are the young one here; you 
came to take Old Gray Mane’s place 
when he got too tired to ride. Ah, and 
who will take old Lenti’s place when 
he—a young shiny one, like you, with 
brilliant mane and fire that burns bright 
in his eyes? Who can tell? (Footsteps 
onto ground) I need not lock these 
horses up. No one steals carousel 
horses, and they would not run away. 
Laughs) Goodnight. (Voice fades with 
footsteps on gravel path) Ha! You are 


tomorrow 


really getting old, Lenti, talking to a 
herd of wooden horses, as if they could 
really understand you. 


Music: Carousel theme up faintly to 
denote passage of time. 

SouND: Staggering footsteps ap- 
proaching on gravel path, then stop. 

Man (Slightly intoxicated): Oho? An’ 
what’s this? Yessir, it’s a lil old merry- 
go-round, ’Magine that? (Shouts) Hey, 
Mister! Where’s the lights? I wanna 
ride. Hmm. No one’s home. (Steps on 
wooden platform) Well wouldja look at 
ill those horses! Reminds me of the 
stables at Hialeah. (Bangs into some- 
thing wooden) Ouch! What? Oh, an- 
other horse. Some nerve, you! Kicking 
me like that. Who you think you are? 
Just for that I'll— hmmm. You're a nice 
new horse. You'll take me for a ride, 
won't you, boy? (Grunts as if getting on 
the horse) Now giddyap (Slap of leather 
reins) Whatsamatter? Ya made of wood 
or something? 

Horse: Take it easy, buddy! Of 
course I’m made of wood. Hand-carved 
white oak, in fact. And I don’t take any 
gatt from a guy like you. You're just like 
all the others — don’t even know how to 
mount right. 

Man: Whaddya mean, you refugee 
from a sawmill? | was a good jockey an’ 
I—hey! You! 

Sounb: Hoofbeats in a walk. 

Man: Hey, where ya goin’? 

Sounp: Footsteps in a trot. 


Horse: You wanted a ride, didn’t 
you? Well, we're gonna travel! 

Man: Hey, no! (Galloping hoofbeats 
You! Stop! Where we goin’? 

Sounb: Gallop continues. Wind up. 

Horse (Shouting): I've been waiting 
for you for a long time. I need a jockey 
to ride in the Derby. 

Man (Shouting): The Derby? Whad- 
dya talking about? Where’re we goin’? 

Horse: Where do ya think, buddy? 
We're headed for Churchill 
Kentucky. 

Sounp: Wind and galloping cross- 
fades to 

Music: Galloping, unearthly music. 

Sounp: Crossfades to wind and gal- 
loping again. 

Man: Gee, you're fast! I haven't rid- 
den a nag like you since 37 when I— 
hey, what’s your tag? 

Horse: They call me Silver Heels. 

Man: Silly name for a race horse. It 
should be somep’n like No Good Nellie’s 
Boy or — Silver! Yeah, that’s a name for 
a nag. What's it that cowboy guy always 
rides off yelling? 

Horse: Hi ho, Silver? 

Man: Ha, ha! That’s it, boy! Hi, ho, 
Silver, awaaay! 

Sounp: Wind up soft. Hooves a little 
slower. 

Man: It’s getting warmer already. 
We're getting down South. 

Horse: Yeah. We're somewhere 
around Virginia now and the sun’s com- 
ing up, too. Won't be long! 

Man: That’s speed for va! But I don’t 
see how ya do it with that funny gait of 
yours! Ya keep bouncin’ up and down 
like a kangaroo! 

Horse (Sighs): Riding on that dizzy 
carousel does it. It’s all I can do to keep 
from running in circles. Lucky the track 


Downs, 
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is round; I'll be able to concentrate on 
running! 

Music: Bridge. 

SounD: Hooves. 

Horse: Hey, look! 
that it? 

Man: That’s it, all right! Churchill 
Downs, Kentucky. And I’m gonna ride 
in the Derby. C’mon, Silver, awaaay! 

Sounp: Gallop crossfades to crowd 
noises and 

Music: Gay racetrack music. 

ANNOUNCER (On filter): And it’s a 
great day for the big race, folks. The 
Kentucky sun is shining down on a rec- 
ord crowd this afternoon. The favorite’s 
Shalimar G. at three to four odds, but 
Beanbag is a close second. They're at 
the post now, lining up for the biggest 
event of the season! Folks, what a sight! 
The crowds are terrific —there’s (Roar 
of crowd up)—and they're off. Beanbag 
is in the lead and Shalimar G. — Shali- 
mar G. is still at the post! There seems 
to be some trouble there, folks. It’s an- 
other horse and he’s — ahhh. They're off 
now, too. Shalimar G. and I can’t make 
out the other horse’s number. They’re 
running fast, though, overtaking Flip- 
per who’s trailing badly, and it’s Bean- 
bag still leading with Rosy Star a close 
second. Miracle Boy is next and— 
(Crowd roar up then under) and the 
fans are wild! Shalimar G. and the other 
entry —I still can’t make out who he 
is—are coming up fast. They're both 
shooting past Escamillo and catching 
up to Miracle Boy. I still haven’t heard 
about this new entry who’s holding his 
with Shalimar G., that great 
favorite down here. I don’t see how he 
manages that speed! He has the most 
peculiar leaping gait I ever saw before 
on a— (Crowds up and under) and now 


Down there! Is 


own 
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Shalimar G. and the mystery horse are 
passing Miracle Boy. They're sneaking 
up to Rosy Star who’s hugging the rail. 
But Beanbag is still in the lead and 
shows no signs of tiring. They’re near- 
ing the stretch and—oh! this is ter- 
rific! (Crowds up and under) It’s unpar- 
alleled! The three horses are neck and 
neck — looks like —oh, oh — Beanbag’s 
tiring, falling about a length behind 
and now it seems to be between Shali- 
mar G. and the mystery colt going in 
for a photo finish— No! The mystery 
horse is the winner! (Crowds up very 
loud and under) Ladies and gentlemen, 
this is sensational! The two colts were 
neck and neck, but about a half a 
length from the finish, the other horse 
with his odd up-and-down gait gave one 
leap in the air and landed on all fours 


over the finish line, and, ladies and 
gentlemen, he’s still going. The crowds 
are going mad. Who is this horse? No- 
body seems to know. (Voice begins to 
fade) The strange horse is still running 
around the track like a happy kangaroo 
(Voice fades out, crowd roar almost out) 
(galloping hooves). 

Man: Hey, Silver! We won the 
Derby! We won! Hey, where ya goin’? 
Where d’ya think you are, on a merry- 
go-round? Come on, we gotta collect 
the prize! 

Horse: I must be excited. I told you 
I forget myself once in a while. That 
carousel is getting me. 

Man: Hey! Just a minute! You won, 
all right, but you weren't even entered. 
We can’t take the prize money. You'll 


be disqualified! 





ballot and mail it.) 


to 10.) 


_ The Big Clock 
Body and Soul 
Call Northside 777 
Captain from Castile 
Cass Timberlane 
Daisy Kenyon 
A Double Life 
Duel in the Sun 
Forever Amber 
Fort Apache 
The Fuller Brush Man 
Gentleman’s Agreement 
Green Dolphin Street 


oming 
____ Homecoming 
____ | Remember Mama 


Name 


The Best Years of Our Lives 


The Green Grass of Wy- 


“MOVIE HIT PARADE” POLL 


What ten movies have you enjoyed most during the past year? If you 
would like to participate in this poll of Practical English readers, fill in the 
ballot below, clip it, and mail it before November 1, 1948, to: Movie Editor, 
Practical English, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
(If you do not wish to clip your copy of the magazine, make up your own 


The movies listed here are the “box office hits” from November, 1947, 
through July, 1948, according to the Motion Picture Herald, leading maga- 
zine for the motion picture industry. If you do not find your favorite listed, 
write the title of the film in the blank space at the end of the list. 

First, read the entire list; then in the blank space at left of the title, 
number your favorite ten movies in the order of preference (1, 2, 3, etc. up 


__ The Iron Curtain 
Killer McCoy 
Life With Father 
The Naked City 
Road to Rio 
The Senator Was Indis- 
creet 
Silver River 
Sitting Pretty 
State of the Union 
Three Daring Daughters 
The Treasure of Sierra 
Madre 
Tycoon 
Unconquered 
The Voice of the Turtle 





Other picture 





Age 





School 








City 














Horse: Money. What can I do with 
money? I won the Derby, that’s what 
counts. Come on, we'll head for home! 

Sounp: Galloping up. 

Man: Gee, I'd never have thought I'd 
ride to win in the Derby! 

Horse: I did. I knew it all my life. 
All the other carousel horses are carved 
after Greek statues with curves and 
curlicues that weigh them down. \ty 
designer had streamlined ideas. He 
copied me from a photo of Seabiscuit. 
So you see, I have racing blood — er 
sap—in my veins. I had to win the 
Derby! 

Man: And you sure did! We sure did! 
Come on, Silver, away! 

Sounp: Galloping. 

Music: Bridge, crossfades to morning 
music. 

Sounpb: Footsteps on gravel. 

Lenti: Ah, another morning, and 
Lenti must open his stable to the public 
again. 

Sounp: Footsteps on wooden plat- 
form. 

Lenti: Good morning, my beauties! 
Nice horses you are that eat up no hay 
or oats from Lenti’s pocket. Ho! What 
is this? 

Sounp: Two footsteps on wooden 
platform. 

Lenti: Hey you, fellow! Get up! 
What you think is this? A hotel? Come 
on now, up with you. It’s morning - 
time to greet the new sun. 

Man (Yawns): Huh? Whaddya want? 
(Low) Oh, my head. 

Lenti: What I want? Huh. Mj 
merry-go-round, it is for riding, not for 
sleeping! 

Man: Yeah, for riding! What a ride I 
had! Aa—naw. It was only a dream 

Lenti: A dream? What was a dream, 
feller? 

Man: I had a crazy dream about 
riding this here horse in the Kentucky 
Derby! 

Lent1: This one —ho! Silver Heels, 
so you rode in the Derby last night, did 
you? I always thought you would. 

Man: Whatsamatter? I told you it 
was a — hey, what is this? What did you 
call this wooden nag? 

Lent: Silver Heels. I just cal! him 
that because he looks like a good run- 
ner, eh? 

Man: Silver Heels . . . no! I must be 
crazy. I’m getting out of here. (Fude, 
footsteps going away on gravel.) Merry- 
go-rounds . . . Kentucky Derby. . . 

Lenti: Wonder what’s a matter with 
him, eh? Well, I'd better get ready tor 
my customers. It’s a nice day, isnt it, 
Silver Heels? Come, I'll brush that dust 
off your hoofs. Dust? Why, this is « rth 
—red earth. .. . (Slowly) but there isnt 
any red earth for miles around! 

Music: Merry-go-round theme up full 
to end and out. 
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READING SKILL 





lEN it’s 


loes the trick when vou're reading 


vour imagination that 


sur imagination must work over 
vhen vou're reading a radio play 
Heels’ (page 14). You 
ust hear the music and the 

in your 


Silver 
sound et- 
mind as vou read vou 
magine the expression in each 
wter's voice. Otherwise, the script 
he just so many words, instead of 
lively plav it becomes when it is 


ted 


Did you notice the music and sound 
ections in the script as vou read it? 
Did you imagine that vou saw and 


ird the characters? 


|. This fact-quiz will show how alert- 
y you read the speeches and the tech- 


| 


al directions in the play 


How do vou get the feeling of a 

go-round setting in the first scene? 
b. Do vou imagine Lenti as a voung 
i middle-aged man, or an old 


Why? 


What was there about Silver 
gait that seemed so odd to the 
and the announcer? What 

| Silver to race that wav? 

How do the 


ns set the scene for the 


. . 
sound and music 


race- 


Why did Silver Heels want to race 


in the Derbv? What made him 
he could win the Derby? 
ft. What one ¢ 
in the 


decided his adventure 


ontusing fact upset the 


even atter he'd 


jockey mornimg 
was nothi Uv but 
a dream? 

2. Could you put your imagination to 
work if you were producing this script 
for radio? These thought questions are 
samples of how youd have to use you 
magination if you were a radio direc- 
tor 

a. Notice that the 
directions for the horse’s voice 
vou have him talk like 


or would vou use some device to suggest 


author gives no 


Would 


a human being 


that he was a horse? 
b. Would vou 
play the same 


have the horse dis 


personality’ when he 
first “comes to life” as atter he wins 
the race? Did vou get the teeling that 
he had somehow changed his attitude? 

c. Notiee that Silver Heels 
and the jockey are galloping down to 
Kentucky, the music is supposed to be: 
What 


would you as 


while 


Galloping. unearthly — music 


specific type of music 
director, ask the musicians to plav? 


2 ° ° 
Thou Shalt 
(page 25) offers a great deal of 

thought As you 


was written bs 


rhe simple story told in 
Honor’ 
food toi know. the 


story a high school stu 
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dent, and it won fourth prize in last 
years Scholastic Writing Awards. It 
you are interested in writing, you might 
accept the storv as a chall nge and see 
how good a tale you could turn out on 
the same theme 

Betore vou do that. though, trv to 
analyz Thou Shalt Honor 


ber that a good fiction 


. 
Remem 
' 


Vricel needs 
more than a good vocabularv. He must 
also understand peop behavior so 
that he can create characters who will 
How do vou think 
the author of this story measures up on 
these skills? 

lL. These 
questions should help you measure the 
“Thou Shalt 


behave realistically 


thouglit and discussion 
plot and the characters in 
Honoi 

a. Do vou understand the meaning 
of the title? Do vou think it’s a good 
title? If you writing the 
would you use another title? 

b. Do you think the author tells us 
too much about 
ground and their relations to one an- 
other? Or does he tell too little? Have 
vou eve! 


were story, 


the characters’ back 


noticed that some writers 
seem to suggest ideas to us through the 
characters dialogue and actions, rather 
bluntly stating the facts? Do 
vou think that this method makes for 
good reading? Do vou think the author 
of “Thou Shalt Honor” used this device? 
If not, do you think he 

c. Do vou think 
right decision? 

d. Do vou 


were right 


than by 


should have? 
Benn, 


made the 


think Bennv’s 


in allowing him to stav on 


parents 


the ranch, or should they have insisted 
that he take 
otter? 


idvantage of his uncle's 


Answers in Teacher Edition 





READING 


CAL 


\VE you a neat, tidy mind? Now 
don’t rush off to the doctor to have 
X-ray” your head. We're not in 
terested in the arrangement of vour 
rain cells. We are interested in the way 
your mind arranges whatever it reads 
When you tell a friend about a story 
NK h you's e read, do you: (a) deser ibe 
the events in the order in which they 
xcurred? (b) correct yourself as you 
go along, in order to fill in important 
details you forgot to mention? 

When you make notes on an article 
you ve read for a history report, do you: 
‘a) outline the article in simple A-B-C 
lashion? (b) write long paragraphs 
describing the article? 


wait 


You re not training your mind to or 
ideas it you checked the (b) 
answers to those questions! 


ganize 


The ability to organize ideas is an 
important skill which shows up in many 
activities. It aftects 
your school work; without it, you can't 
write intelli 
gent answers on tests. It affects vow 
social life, too 


of your everyday 


sensible reports oy give 
How can vou tell 
amusing stories, win arguments, or give 
directions without being able to organ- 
ize ideas? 

This ability depends on other read- 
ing skills which we’ve discussed. Before 
you can organize ideas, you must be 
able to meanings, to 
find the main ideas in paragraphs, to 
recognize important details. But with 
out this skill, none of the other skills 
is very useful. You've been building up 
all those other skills so you can reach 
this final goal of organizing the ideas 
which you find in print. 

These quizzes will help you in sev- 
eral ways. They'll serve as a yardstick, 
showing whether you can quickly and 


grasp sentence 


They'll also act 
as a “remedy,” if you need one 
have difficulty with questions, 
study them carefully to discover the sort 


easily organize ideas 
If you 
these 


of exercise you need to tidy up your 
reading mind. 

1. Read this paragraph quickly. Fol 
lowing it, vou will find a list of the 
events described in the anecdote. But 
the events are not listed in the proper 
ordet job is to number them in 
the order in which they 
in the 


your 
are described 
story 

At Fergus Falls, Minnesota, in 
1919. two men were sitting in the 
railroad station, waiting for a train. 
Suddenly they smelled a strong gassy 
odor and then heard a thunderous 
bellow. Through the window, they 
saw approaching a whirling, funnel- 
shaped cloud. They leaped toward 
an iron safe and firmly gripped the 
handle. A moment later there was a 
tremendous ripping, crashing noise. 
Then the two men stared at each 
(Concluded on page 18) 


. 





THINK STRAIGHT 


W°* ADMIT that we're confused. 
We've heard the same words used 
in so many different ways during the 
current political campaigns that when 
we use the words ourselves, we aren't 
sure what we're saying. 

Suppose that Phil and Bertrand are 
two boys who just came to the U. S. 
from Both have learned to 
speak excellent English at their school 
in Europe. They listened eagerly to 
political speeches and discussions. But 
when they compared the “political 
vocabulary” used in campaign speeches 
to the English they had so carefully 
learned, they were bewildered. Here’s 
a conversation the two might have had: 

Bertrand tossed the dictionary into 
the wastebasket. “It’s no good,” he said. 
“Nobody uses its definitions.” 

Phil agreed. “I’ve heard un-Ameri- 
can used in hundreds. of ways not listed 
in the dictionary. To many people un- 
American is a term for anyone who dis- 
agrees with them—usually politically.” 

“Then,” said Bertrand, who was al- 
ways logical, “American means any- 
one who agrees with me; but that’s 
nonsense.” 

“It’s nonsense and it’s not in the 
dictionary, but that’s the way the words 
are used,” said, Phil. “There’s another 
word that’s not used the way the dic- 
tionary says it should be, reactionary. 


Europe. 


I’ve heard people use it as if it meant 
anyone over 21 who disagrees with 
them.” 

“And I suppose you've heard radical 
used for anyone under 21 who disagrees 
with you,” said Bertrand. 

“Yes, and a liberal, according to the 
persons I’ve listened to, is anyone with 
the right point of view.” 

“Like me?” grinned Bertrand. “The 
question is who decides which point of 
view is ‘right’? That definition of lib- 
eral is too vague to mean anything.” 

“Nevertheless,” insisted Phil, “that’s 
the way I hear people using it.” 

“Let’s look at the facts .. .” Bertrand 
began. 

“Wait a minute,” said Phil. “People 
don’t give the word fact the dictionary 
meaning either. By facts, a lot of folks 
mean statements used to prove a point.” 

“Don't they expect the statement to 
be true in order to be a fact?” 

“That doesn’t seem to be part of the 
meaning,” Phil said. 

“How can you prove anything with 
facts that aren’t true?” Bertrand said. 

“You can't,” said Phil, “but proof 
seems to have a special meaning, too. 
To many people a proof is a conclusion 
based on certain carefully selected 
facts.” 

“Isn't there anything about logic in 
the definition of a proof?” Bertrand 
asked. 

“I always thought a proof had to be 
logical to convince me,” said Phil, “but 
as far as I can tell, the word logic isn’t 
always applied to thinking. It is used 
to mean an authority or expert, as 
‘Logic demands .. .’” 


“There are a lot of promises being 
made by political candidates,” Bertrand 
remarked. “I wonder whether they can 
all be kept.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” consoled 
Phil. “A promise or a pledge or a com 
mitment is an agreement that you can 
get out of if you change your mind.” 

“Ism_ is a word ending that I hear 
quite often,” Bertrand suggested. 

“People attach it to anything they 
don’t like in order to make it sound 
bad,” volunteered Phil. 

Suddenly Bertrand collapsed in des 
pair. “If so many people use words in 
so many different ways, how can wi 
ever make each other understand ex- 
actly what we mean to say?” 

“It’s old-fashioned to worry about 
exact meanings,” Phil answered, “when 
you can tell whether a speaker is ‘for’ 
or ‘against’ something by his facial ex 
pressions.” 

“But in order to think—in order to 
think straight,” Bertrand cried, “I must 
know what the words I use and hear 
mean!” 

Phil agreed. “Perhaps everyone 
should explain how he is using a word 
before he uses it.” 

“Impractical,” Bertrand scoffed, “I 
propose that we all agree on the mean 
ing of words and that we stick to these 
meanings when we use the words.” 

“That,” said Phil, “is the old diction- 
ary method. But it’s the only way to 
save us from confusion. Let’s work for 
it. 

Bertrand pulled the dictionary out 
of the wastebasket. Phil helped him 
carefully brush it off. 





Tips on Reading 


(Concluded from page 17) 


other in thankful amazement. The 
tornado had blown away the station, 
leaving them hanging onto the safe. 


(a)Men grabbed for safe handle. 

(b)Station had been blown away. 

(c)Men heard thunderous bellow. 

_(d)Men heard ripping noise. 

(e)Men were sitting in station. 

(f)Men saw whirling cloud. 

_(g)Men smelled gassy odor. 

(h) Men were hanging onto safe. 

II. In any story or article, all of the 
ideas are never equally important. Some 
are main ideas, others are supporting 
details. This quiz will train you to 
organize these ideas logically, on paper 
and in your own mind. 

Read the following paragraph care- 
fully; then study the brief outline be- 
low. Notice that the outline is not com- 
plete. Your job is to find the two other 
main ideas and the seven other support- 


ing details, and write them in the proper 
blanks in the outline. 

Nature tries to protect man from 
floods; her protection is adequate 
for ordinary conditions. The area 
which is drained by a river acts as a 
huge sponge, soaking up a large pro- 
portion of the moisture that falls on 
it. A part of what is left evaporates. 
The rest (called the run-off) flows 
into surrounding streams. But during 
excessively rainy seasons the ground 
becomes saturated and the moist air 
allows little evaporation. This makes 
the run-off much larger and, since 
the streams cannot accommodate it, 
a flood often results. The same thing 
happens when winter snows melt. 
When the ground remains frozen, no 
moisture can soak into it. Virtually 
all of the snow water becomes run-off 
and, if the snow has been extremely 
heavy, the large run-off will flow 
over the banks of the streams. 


1. Surrounding land soaks up part 
of river’s moisture 

: Sn a Ser ee _ 

| ee ee 

Excessive rain may cause floods 

= os 7 

2. Moist air allows little evaporation 

a ee Sa 

4. Run-off overflows streams 


Answers in Teacher Edition 


The Lady Vanishes 


A teacher in a school outside Bellas 
Ireland, tells of a student wh 
attended the launching of His Majest' 
aircraft carrier Bulwark and who 
appropriately thrilled by the experic! 

In a theme telling of the even! 
student wrote: “The Countess brok 
bottle of champagne against the | 
and then, to the delight of the crow¢, 
she slid slowly and majestically down 


the slipway to the sea.” — posrast News Letter 
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Watch Your Language! 


Hold on to your hats! Here are 2 sentences we found in 
a student's composition: 


The actress wore a rose in her hair. It was a strange shade 
ot pink faintly streaked with red. 


Did you get it? It’s the “New Look” in hair-do’s (or hait 
lyes!) that this actress is sporting — pink hair faintly streaked 
with red! 

Is that what our friend meant? Not at all, he says. It’s the 
rose that’s pink and streaked with red! Well, then, let’s take 
nother look at those sentences: 


[he actress wore a rose in her hair. It was a strange shade 
of pink faintly streaked with red. 


See where It comes? Right after hair. That's why It seems 
refer to hair. Actually of course, It refers to rose. It’s the 
rose that’s pink, It is a pronoun. (You know that, don’t you?) 
When you use pronouns, be sure that you make clear what 
they are referring to. Otherwise, your sentences will sound 


How do we go about making those sentences say what 
they mean? We'll just have to re-write them. Like this? 

The actress wore a rose in her hair which was a strange 
hade of pink faintly streaked with red 


‘ 


No. That’s just as bad. The hair is still pink because 


seems to refer to hair instead of to rose 
Well, what’s a fellow to do? Here’s a wav out 


I her hair, the actress wore a rose of a strange shade of 
pink faindy streaked with red 


N and no mistakes are possible 


Now you're in the clear 
nother one 


When lack patte d the horse on the head, he shook his tail 


There you go, giving Jack a tail! What will the horse say? 


l try 


Quick, Henry, the grammar! You can correct the sentence in 


er 
) 


WO Ways 


|. The horse shook his tail when Jack patted him on the 
head 

2. When Jark patted the horse on the head, the animal 
k his tail 

Notice what we did in the second sentence? We used the 
word animal instead of he to make sure that everything came 
ut all right. 

Another thing you have to be careful of with pronouns is 
to make sure that what the pronoun refers to is really there. 
Look at this sentence: 


The postman came by our house this morning, but he 
didn’t have one for us. 


(Continued on page 20, column 1) 


CLASS 








Are You Spellbound? 


The “eyes” still have it, don’t they? How's that spelling 
eye of yours coming along? Or do you feel like that fellow 
who was greeted by a school visitor 

“What's the matter, my boy?” 

“Palpitation and insomnia,” the boy replied. 

“But you can't be suffering from these things!” the visitor 
exclaimed, a little horror-struck. 

“It’s not suffering,” the boy said. “It’s spelling.” 

If you're feeling that way, cheer up. We're going to give 
your eyes a change of pace after this column. We'll stop 
looking at the ends of words for a while and examine some 
other peculiarities words have. (But we'll be coming back 
to those endings again. ) 

A. Let’s take a look now at some of the al, el, and le 
words we had last week. Fill in the blank in the following 
words with al, el, or le. One point for each. Total, 20. 


brut .. recit 


TIN 


midd 


} 


humb 


a 
~ 

rur — 

exp " 

parc 


acquitt 


My score 


Now add these words to your list. Look hard at the end- 
Ings 

Al 

total trivial 
vital vertical 
El 
tunnel vessel 
satchel jewel 
shovel 


unl ersal 


quarrel 
flanne] 
model rebel 


Le 
bubble bungle 


struggle thimble 
trifle whistle 


dimple 
tremble 
wrestle 


(Continued on page 20, column 2) 
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(Continued from page 19, Column 2) 





(Continued from page 19, column 1) 





One what? One letter. Then say so: The postman came by double fickle drizzle 
our house this morning but he didn’t have a letter for me. ~ - _ 
If you use one, it has to refer to something —and that ——— pte a 
: triple resemble 






something must be in the sentence. 
Now rewrite the following sentences. Make clear what 






Now for our last family —the ar, er, and or words; 










the pronoun refers to. One point each. Total, 10. Ar 
; beggar regular grammar 
1. Jim told his father that he was wrong. celenien sheniies popular 
dollar cedar polar 
familiar collar vinegar 















Er 














jeweler ' shoulder rubber 
2. Arthur asked Bill whether the cat had caught any mice employer poster eager 
while he was at camp. laborer plotter fitter 
inner outer disaster 





Or 
















creator conductor editor 
dishonor inventor investor 
3. After the children finished peeling the potatoes, Mother ambassador tumor senator 
boiled them author traitor visitor 
, aviator equator governor 















B. This test is going to be just a little different from the 
others we’ve had —and a little more difficult, too. So take 
another good, hard look at the words you've just had. Eac! 
sentence will contain one or more of these words. First, 
underscore the words that are misspelled and spel! them 
correctly in the space following the sentence. Two points 
for each sentence. Total, 30. 








iCh) 






4. The dog’s leg is healed now, and you may take it home. 















5. He liked to read books on engineering, and he decided 


he would become one when he grew up. 1. The begger came for his dollar. 






2. The blowing of bubbel gum is a familiar sight to all 
of us. 



















3. Grammer isn’t as difficult as some people say it is 






6. After the FBI man caught the gangster, he dropped his 



























gun. i 
- 4. According to my calender, this is the month of polar 
expeditions. 
5. 1 am eagar to get that whistel and rifle. __F//___ 
7. Mrs. Arundel got into the car. Then, with her throttle 6. The vessel went through the old familiar tunnle in 
open, she drove down the street. the regular way 












7. The cedar is similer to other trees that do not trembel 
in the breeze. 


















8. I could tell from the ruffel on his coller that he was a 


8. Miss Smith came to her mother after she had lost all 
muscular man. 


her money. 








9. Among those present was an editor, a senater, an au- 
ther, and an inventor. —_— 
















10. The ambassador hit a tripel to the governor.__—— 












9. Jack told Fred that his house was on fire. 






11. Vineger is almost unknown at the equatar, _——_ 

















12. That was a terrible polar disastor. __WP//_/___ 





10. We had lots of fun at the wiener roast, but we ate 


too many of them. 13. There isn’t a single jewelor in town, ———~=»>_— 






———* 


14. The visitor was caught in the drizzel. 

















15. The aviater wore a flannle shirt. 








My score_—_—— 
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What's the Usage? 
Remember those “push-over” words we talked about in 
last week’s column? Did you score 100% in the quiz? You 
should have come out on top — but if you didn’t, here’s an- 
other chance. If you don’t get all of these right, you're in 
trouble — not the kind you can’t get out of, of course — but 
trouble anyhow. Go back over last week’s column and bone 
away until you have all those words straight. You can’t afford 
to miss on these. 
\. Underscore the word in parentheses that makes the 
sentence correct. One point each. Total, 10. 
1. Are you going to (their, there, they're) home? 
(Their, There, They're) not here. 

3. I'll be over (there, they’re, their) in a second. 
(Whose, Who's) zoo is this? 
(Whose, Who’s) been sleeping in my bed? 
(Its, It’s) raining today. 

7. The mouse caught (its, it’s) tail in the trap. 
(There, Their, They're) hats are here. 

9. (Your, You're) tongue is coated. 

10. (Your, You're) my inspiration. 

My score 


Now for a few new ones: 


To, Too, Two 

Stop laughing! Maybe these words are too easy for you— 
but they bother many college students, Why? That’s another 
one of life’s unsolved mysteries. They're baby stuff, it’s true, 
but they’re still too much for some of our “big babies.” (Of 
course, you re not one. ) 

Too means also, in addition, very. 

Ex.: That’s too bad. 

Ex.: Are you going, too? 

Two is a number. 

Ex.: I have two apples. 

To denotes direction. 

Ex.: Go to the door. 


Off, From 


Use off only when you are actually taking something on a 
person and removing it (taking it off). 

Don’t Sau: I took the knife off him. 

Never say: I took the knife off of him. 

Say: I took the knife from him. 


In, Into 

Old friends, eh? But do you recognize which is which? 
Let’s see. Do these sentences mean the same? 

1. I fell in the water. 

2. I fell into the water. 

They don’t. In sentence 1, you were standing in the water 
and you fell while standing there. You fell while you were 
in the water. See? 

In sentence 2, you were standing on the banks of the 
stream, and you fell into the water. 

When you fall in anything, you are already in it. When 
you are outside the water, you fall into it. 

Into shows where you are going. 

In shows where you are. 


Fever, Temperature 
When you have no fever, you're feeling fine. 
When you have no temperature, you're dead! 


Temperature means the heat of the body. Normal body 
temperature is 98.6 degrees. Any body temperature over 
98.6 degrees is a fever — more than normal temperature. 


Through, Threw 


Yes, yes — some people can’t get these straight. Don’t you 
be one of them. 


Ex.: I threw the ball to first base. 
Ex.: The ball went through the window. 


Passed, Past 
These are tricky customers. 


1. I passed all my subjects. 
I passed by the window. - 


2. Your bill is past due. (Pay up now!) 


The past tense of some verbs is difficult. (Are we tell- 
ing you!) 

B. Underscore the word in parentheses that makes the 

sentence correct. One point each. Total, 10. 

1. He came (in, into) the room. 

2. Put the bag (in, into) the drawer. 

3. Are you coming (too, to, two)? 

4. Come (to, too, two) me, my melancholy baby. 

5. The (to, too, two) of us will see this through. 

6. Take your books (off, off of, from) me. 

7. Take the gun (off, off of, from) him. 


8. The doctor said I had no (fever, temperature). 


9. Comin’ (threw, through) the Rye is a famous song. 


10. Buck (past, passed) the ball to Jim. 
My score 


NUTBURGER 
CHEESEBURG 


PORK BURG 
CHICKEN BUR 
SAUSAGEBU 














Gardner Rea tn Collier's 


“We have some made with ham, too— 
but we don’t know what to call them!” 
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Words to the Wise 


Here’s a quiz you should make short work of: 


I. For each word in the first column, there’s a synonym 
(word of similar meaning) in the second. Write the number 
of each Column B word next to the letter of its mate in 
Column A. Count | point for each. Total, 5 


COLUMN A 


a. enigma 


COLUMN B 


irritation 
b. replica 2. fat 

— c. obese graciousness 

puzzle 

e. affability 3. copy 


d. pique 


My score 


Why did we say you should make “short work” of that 
quiz? You studied those words in last week’s column! 

If you didn’t remember the meanings of those five words, 
probably it’s because you haven't used those words during 
the past week. You can’t expect new words to stick with 
you if you don’t pull them into your vocabulary. Now let's 
try again 


II. (A) You'll find one italicized word in each sentence, 
and you should be able to figure out its meaning from the 
clues in the sentence. Write a brief definition of each word 
in the blank space. Count 2 points for each. Total, 10. 


1. Being an expert mechanic, he repaired the carburetor 
quickly and adroitly 


2. John was in such a hurry he gave his homework only 
a cursory examination. 


Q 


3. It was unkind of him to disparage Sue's painting. She'd 
worked so hard on it 


4. Much as I admire thrift, I don’t like to see people 


ot | 


t being parsimonious 


carry it to the poin 


is so phlegmatic — she t get excited about 


Mv score 


(B) Now try putting your new words to work imme 
diately by using them. Notice that there’s one word omitted 
in each of these sentences. One of your new words will fill 
each blank perfectly. Can you complete each sentence with 


the proper word? Count 1 point for each. Total, 5 


1. Silas Marner wasa ‘old tightwad.” 


2. Jean is doing excellent work in her arts and crafts 


course she handles her tools very 


3. My reaction was just the opposite of Alan’s; I became 
very upset, but he remained 


4. You're sure to flunk if you study in a 
manne! 


5. Don’t --_—-—_ my work — you can do no better. 


My score 


My total score___ 


Hold Everything! 


How good are you at just “stayin’ put’? How many ways 

can you think of for “biding your time”? You'll find nine 
ways of doing it in this puzzle: rest, hide, live, wait, stop, 
abide, stay, bear, and watch. 
As for the other 27 words in the puzzle — well, you're on 
‘your own” there, but you should have little difficulty. Let's 
see if you can roll up a perfect score of 108, counting three 
points for each of the 36 words. 

Answers will appear on this page next week. In this issue 
thev’re in the Teacher Edition. 
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Remain. 
Linger, tarry 
English term for subway. 
Lowest female singing 
voice Still (adverb). 
Newspaper term for 
write-up of someone’s 
death. 
Bring forth, abound. 
A tablet of paper 
Actinium (Chem. 
abbrev.) 
Objective case of I. 

}. Seven plus one equals 


Halt, check 
“Tony Ge aa, 


Remain fixed; tolerat 


Stay on guard 
A beverage made fro 
malt and hops 
A single detail or entrs 
article 
Large, heavy book 
“Long, Long 
Prefix meaning “betwe« 
or “among” or “together 
This is how a Quaker 
would say “yours.” 
A baby’s bed. 
A variation of 3-Down 
Not odd. 
Pause, stop. 
Florida (abbrev.). 

. High, curving return shot 
(tennis). 


. Columbium (Chem 
abbrev.) . 
Negative exclamation 
Possessive case of she. 
5. To split, cleave. 
Reside, dwell. 
Inactive, unoccupied. 
. Two make two. 
. To endure. 
“As the twig is 
- 


My score 
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GROUP 1—Ist prize of $50 to James 
Jones, age 15. School: Harrison Tech- 
nical, Chicago, Ill. Teacher: P. Becker. 
Principal: Louis F. Brook. 


GROUP 2—Ist prize of $50 to Ernest 
Mills, age 16. School: Haddonfield 
Memorial, Haddonfield, N. J. Teacher: 
8. W. Stratton. Principal: Thomas Skirm. 


GROUP 3—Ist prize of $50 to 
William Hansbury, age 17. School: 
Dobbins Vocational, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teacher: Edward Saks. Principal: J. 
Norwood Baker. 


Encouraged by the guidance and inspiration of 
their teachers, school boys submitted these 
aluminum projects to the Scholastic Industrial 
Arts Awards. The competition was stiff, the 
judging close. Now—a $50 prize to each of these 
six group winners, 51 other cash prizes to the 
runners-up! 

The number and quality of this year’s projects 
were the best ever. Now’s the time to plan 
entries for next year’s competition. Write 
today for full information so you and your 
students can get an early Start on new projects. 
Address, Scholastic Arts Awards, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. Ask for the 
rules booklet for Scholastic Industrial Arts 
Awards conducted by Scholastic Magazines, 
sponsored by ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


FREE HELP 
for industrial arts teachers 


A complete catalog of how-to-do-it 
teaching aids . . . motion pictures tell- 
ing the story of aluminum — its 
manufacture and fabrication—plus a 
training series on machining, forming 
and joining . .. books on Alcoa Alumi- 
num and its alloys, and how to work 
with metal . . . visual aids suitable for 
science, industrial arts and vocational 
educational departments. This new catalog lists a 
wealth of Alcoa teaching helps available to you. 
Write today for your copy to ALUMINUM COMPANY 
or America, 1774 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


FIRST IN 


GROUP 1—Ist prize of $50 to Rod- 
man Sowers, age 17. School: McKinley 
Occupational, Dayton, Ohio. Teacher: 
James O. Reynolds. Principal: A. R. 
Pitsinger. 


GROUP 2—Ist prize of $50 to John 
F. Sullivan, age 16. School: Southwest 


High, Kansas City, Mo. Teacher: John 
R. Manly. Principal: Albert H. Mansees. 


GROUP 3—1st prize of $50 to Melvin 
Stickelmeyer, age 17. School: Spokane 
Trade, Spokane, Wash. Teacher: S. 
Gilbert Cook. Principal: E. J. Griffin. 


[ALCOA] @ 
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R.W.B. campaign committee constructs a bandwagon to publicize candidates 


VETERAN 
POLITICOS 


CTUDENTS at 
High School 
other 
Presidential election « 


Flushing (N, , 
like those at 


following the 


many 
schools ire 
ampaigns h ex 
perien ed eves. F. a 
are master politicians, \ t the 
innual ele mpaigns which 
precede the election i pre 


semi 
sident 
vice president, secretary, and treasurer 
wf the school’s G. O. (Gener 
zation). 

Nine out of everv ten F. H 
dents pay their dues and joirr the G. O 


i) Organi 
». stu 
which manages and financially supports 


the extra-curriculai 
school — the 


ot the 


the all- 


activities 


sports program 












































Flushing High cartoonist depicts a 
candidate, up for endorsement by 
political party, waiting for verdict. 


school dances, the clubs, plavs, and 


the school improvement program. 

The officers this 
last May after 
paign in which the Red White. 
Blue (R.W.B party and the 
ind White G.W., 


P } 
cd 


term were elected 


a hotly contested cam 
and 
Green 
party 


t 
their slates o 


vigorously 
andidates for 
> tour top Rin Q. posts 


Platforms are ‘Solid’ 


The hoopla of the present Presidential 
“old stuff’ to the F. H. S. 

Over 300 students took 
active part in the giant rally and cam- 
paign which preceded their most recent 
Both experts in 
making speeches and in using posters, 


campaign 1s 


student body 


election parties are 
slogans, popular tunes, and band music 
to popularize their 

Back of this razzmatazz, however, 
each party presented a clear-cut pro- 
gram tor improving student activities 
and for making F. H. S. a better place 
in which to work. Each party pledged 
that it would help earn a new public 
address system for the auditorium if its 
candidates elected. The R.W.B. 
candidates suggested that the money 
be partially raised by all-school dances. 
G.W. candidates advocated a special 
week with a money-making program 
which included a big show and a field 
day. 

Hundreds of hours went into plan- 
ning the campaigns. An exact replica 


candidates. 


were 


“catchy” 


of an old Ameri¢an “bandwagon” was 
built by the R.W.B. party, while th 
G.W. party constructed a large cano: 

The art department made posters, T! 

school band planned a_ program 
Shutterb: 
made huge enlargements of pictures 


Camypeign songs 


lates as well as sli 
Other h 
practi ng 


the leading candi 
to show on the 
went 


screen, 
into writing and 
campaign speeches, 

All G. O. candidates were popu 
members of the student body — a 
young people whose school grades 
leadership ability met the high stand 
ards required of G. O. officers. Althoug 
the election was closely contested, good 
sportsmanship was the kevnote of ea 
partv’s campaign. Members of 
parties banded together to make tar 
paper blinds to black out the auditoriu 
in order to show campaign slides. St 
dents helped members of the opposit 
party improve their speeches. 

When the student body went to the 
ballot boxes, most voters didn’t vote th 
“straight 
R.W.B. candidates were elected and 
two G.W. candidates. (Until this el 
tion, the R.W.B. candidates had bee: 


consistent 


both 


ticket” of their partv. Tw 


winners for several 


vears 


The G.W. party snagged the president's 
chair for Bob Kiernan, and their Nan 
Fields won the vice-presidency. R.W.B 
Lorraine Johnson and Bethany Hurde: 


won the positions of secretary and 


treasurer respectively. 

Student Government 

Flushing High’s G. O. has three 

branches —the legislative. the ex 
tive, and the judicial. The legislative 
branch has two houses —the ( 
and the Assembly. The Council includes 
the four elected officers and four stu 
dents appointed by major school organi- 

(Concluded on page 38) 


it : 
G.W. candidate, Bob Kiernan, makes 
his campaign speech. (P.S. He won!) 





‘fo Shalt Honor 


By Glen Gresham, Age 16 


Highland Park (Michigan), High School 
Teacher, Elizabeth Hunt 


Winner of 4th Prize for Short Story 
in 1948 Scholastic Writing Awards 


boy,’ ain’t he?” questioned the 
weathered old man as he watched 
the tall youth disappear over the hill. 
He turned and waited patiently for his 
vife’s reply, puffing dispassionately on 
his pipe. 
“Yes, he is quite a big boy.” The 
portly woman with the flowing grey 
hair seized and bound securely into a 
knot at the back of her head did not 
look up from her task. Gingerly open 
ing the side door of the great iron 
range, she fed a few lumps of coal into 
the red and glowing stomach of the 
iron monster from the dented scuttle 
at her feet. “We might as well face 
it, Pa,” she said after a moment. “It'll 
be hard but it’s the only right thing 
» do. The way things are going now, 
ere ain't anything here, and down at 
Martin’s there are lots of chances for 
a boy like Benny.” The woman limped 
slightly as she crossed the threadbare 
linoleum. She called it her “bum knee” 
and laughed about it, but no one, not 
even her husband, knew how much pain 
it caused her. With a sigh of relief, she ’ Wehets Nitti \ 
seated herself in a straight backed chair i es 


Boos.’ gettin’ to be a right big 


+} 
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by the window. As she gazed up at 
the old man, her mouth quivered and 
her eyes became moist. “He shouldn’t 
ought to have to sweat and strain, and 
go into debt for nothing like everybody 
else, He deserves a good chance.” 
She tried to make her voice sound nor- 
mal and matter-of-fact, but her face 
betrayed her inner anguish. 

“Guess you're right,” mumbled her 
husband. “He does deserve a chance.” 
Tugging on an ancient mackinaw which 
hung by the door, he went out into the 
frozen yard without a word. All about 
him lay the barren, frozen wastes of 
the high plateau in deepest winter. 
Far in the distance, the towering and 
majestic peaks of the mighty Rockies 
were obliterated by the piles of grim 
gray clouds, and upon the rocky hill 
in back of the house the stately hawk 
pines flung their snow covered arms to 
the sky in haughty defiance of January’s 
icy blast. As he clumped along over 
the frozen ruts, his untrained but keen 
mind turned his dilemma over and over, 
but from every angle there seemed but 
one answer, and his heart cried out at 
this last great blow to a man broken 
by poverty and failing health. The 
bitterness and anger rose within him 
like the tide, slowly, but never stopping, 
and as he gazed about him at the 
beaten and weathered buildings and 
at the dark and barren earth which had 
once borne lavishly of the fruits of 
the field, it seemed more than he could 
bear. 

When he reached the barn he was 
greeted by the friendliness of the deep 


~ 
2) 
t 


lowing of the cattle. He had only 
three left. Since the drought and dust 
storms of the nightmarish summer just 
passed, there simply wasn’t anything 
to feed any more. Every time he 
thought about the summer, the des- 
perateness of his plight came upon him; 
and now that Benny, the one thing that 
had kept him going all this time, was 
going to leave, he didn’t quite know 
what he would do. Shoving these 
things out of his mind, he tried his best 
to become interested in the feeding and 
watering of the stock, but he was un- 
successful, 

The cows being secured for the after- 
noon, which gave a promise of becom- 
ing colder than ever, Cyrus Wartmann 
crunched across the barnyard and 
leaned wearily on a fencepost while 
he tried to decide just what he would 
tell his son Benny, 


Tine: Ting! Ting! Ting! Ting! the 
striking of the old clock on the high desk 
reverberated lightly through the house, 
bouncing gaily about the walls with 
fairy-like tones. Bess Wartmann awoke 
with a start from her light doze on the 
aged couch where she had been in- 
geniously reweaving the gaping holes 
in the much-worn socks of the men- 
folks in her small family. “Mercy me, 
it’s five o'clock, and I haven't done a 
thing about dinner.” Hurrying into 
her clean but shabby kitchen, she took 
the glass lamp from the shelf and be- 
gan filling it with coal-oil. She meas- 
ured each drop carefully for oil cost 
money, an item sorely lacking in the 


Tilustrations by Katherine C. Tracy 


Wartmann household that year. When 
the lamp was placed in the middle of 
the kitchen table and all of the supper 
dishes set, she paused a moment and 
surveyed with pleasure the soft glow of 
dim light and the little halo of radiance 
which surrounded each of the chipped 
white dishes set so neatly on the blue 
oilcloth. 

But her pleasure was short lived. 
Through the doorway into the living 
room, she could see by the dim light 
the fateful letter from her brothe: 
which was to take her only child away 
from her. As she went about preparing 
the evening meal, a task which she 
usually enjoyed, she felt no joy at all. 
In the past, it had been fun to get 
supper, knowing how hungry her hus- 
band and son would be when they 
came in. Mealtime had always been 
fun as long as she could remember. 
Even these past years of misery and 
fear had failed completely to mar the 
pleasure and fellowship of their little 
family at the table. She remembered 
the evening after the great hail-storm 
when they had spent the afternoon 
gleaning the crushed fields, trying to 
get enough grain for feed. They had 
come in just about as discouraged and 
bitter as any people could be, but 
when they sat down to dinner, it all 
seemed unimportant somehow and in 
the closeness of the family circle they 
felt as if they could face anything, 

Now there would be an empty place 
at the supper table and an even emptier 
place in the hearts of the old couple. 

The stamping of her husband’s feet 
on the porch outside the door brought 
Bess Wartmann out of her reverie and 
she busied herself about the stove as 
he came in. 

“I've been thinking, Ma,” he began 

“What did you decide,” she an 
swered, knowing full well what he was 
going to say. 

“Guess we'd better tell Benny to- 
night. Then we can write Martin and 
the lad can be on his way by the first 
of the month.” Cyrus Wartmann 
stopped. At that moment the world 
seemed bleak, desolate, and _ utterly 
without justice to him. 

Bess nodded, then in an attempt to 
be cheerful she said, “Don’t feel too 
bad, Pa. Think of what a wonderful 
opportunity this is for Benny. Think 
what this will mean to him. It will 
give him every advantage that we have 
never known. Be thankful that he 
won't have to go through what we have 
had to these years.” 

“Guess we haven't had such a bad 
life,” responded the old man indig- 
nantly, 

“Oh, Pa, you know what I mean. 
Sure, we've had a wonderful life and 
I wouldn’t have had it any other way, 

(Continued on page 29) 
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one of these famous iY 
DELTA’ POWER TOOLS © 


They’re prizes in the Wood Division of the 
1949 Scholastic Industrial Arts Competition 


% You can enter your regular shop work! 


* No entry fees or other charges! 


% Prizes for junior and senior high school students! 


Ask your shop teacher for free 
copy of official rules booklet! 


Wouldn’t it be swell to win a 
safe, accurate, good-looking 
Delta Power Tool? Think of the 
thrill you’d get from knowing 
that your woodworking skill won 
an award! Your friends sure 
would envy you! 

You have a chance to win. If 
you’re in the 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 
llth, or 12th grades, there’s a 


place for you in this contest. 
You may enter any project in 
which the major material is wood 
— and which falls into one of 
these four groups: (1) Carving; 
(2) Furniture Making; (3) Pat- 
tern Making; (4) Wood Turning. 

Enjoy the fun of working on 
your entry. Talk it over with 
your shop teacher and start now! 


DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


General Sales Office: © 6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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Industrial Arts Awards Winners 


Here are the students who won cash and merchandise prizes in 
last year’s Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards. Their drawings and 
shop work were displayed at the Industrial Arts Awards Fair at 
the Chicago Museum of Science and Industry from August 22 to 
September 22. They won national aclaim for their regular school 


work, 


Be sure you enter the 1949 Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards. 


wooD 


SPONSOR: Delta Manufacturing Di- 
vision, Rockwell Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. First prize, Delta-Mil- 
waukee Lathe; second, Delta-Milwaukee 
Circular Saw; third, Delta-Milwaukee 
Seroll Saw; fourth, fifth, and = sixth, 
Delta-Milwaukee Buffer and Grinding 
Head; six honorable mentions for each 
group. 


WI. Carving, Group Il. 

Ist, Eric Carlson, Chicago, II 

2nd, Clyde Coren, Chicago, Il 

3rd, Richard Weeks, Chicago, III. 

W2. Furniture Making, Group Il. 

Ist, Warren Whittemore, Endicott, N. Y. 
2nd, Glen Showalter, Greenville, O 

3rd, Edward R. Williams, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
W2. Furniture Making, Group III. 

Ist, Dirk Cook, Chicago, Ill 

2nd, Fiore DiDommenico, Chicago, III. 
3rd, Rudolph Caamano, Chicago, Ill. 

W3. Wood Turning, Group Il. 

Ist, Eugene Witten, Carnegie, Okla. 

2nd, Irving Azaren, Chicago, Il. 

3rd, Howard A. Tripp, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
W3. Wood Turning, Group Ill. 

Ist, Frank J. Cellura, Cleveland, O. 

2nd, Erwin Mischke, Chicago, Ill 

3rd, Emest F. Dubert, Silver Creek, N. Y. 
W4. Patternmaking, Group II. 

Ist, Ronald Alfirevic, Chicago, Il. 

2nd, Kenneth Johnson, Chicago, Ill 

3rd, Larry Delbert Hoffman, Elkhart, Ind. 
W4. Patternmaking, Group III 


Ist, Arthur Brettrager, Cleveland, O. 
2nd, Louis Mezzulo, Cleveland, O 
3rd, Larry Damiano, Cleveland, O 


MACHINE SHOP 


SPONSOR: South Bend Lathe Works, 
South Bend, Ind. First prize, $50; sec- 
ond, $25; third, $10; six honorable 
mentions. 


MS1. Hand Tools, Group Il. 

1st, David Goeckeler, Kansas City, Mo 

2nd, Lyle Shay, Michigan School for the Deaf, 
Flint, Mich 

3rd, Benny Poupard, Michigan School for the 
Deaf, Flint, Mich. 


MS1. Hand Tools, Group Ill. 
1st, John Janik, Chicago, II. 


2nd, Chester Witkowski, Chicago, IIL 
3rd, Edwin Mateski, Chicago, IIl 


MS2. Machine Tools, Group II. 
Ist, Frederick Gutowsky, Milwaukee, Wis. 


2nd, Arnold Schwartz, New York, N. Y 
3rd, David Popelka, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


MS2. Machine Tools, Group III. 
1st, Leo Chretien, Fall River, Mass. 
2nd, Fred Kerner, Hammond, Ind. 


3rd, Leonard Jarczyk and Henry Kaptur, Ham- 
mond, Ind. 


PLASTICS 


SPONSOR: Berton Plastics, New York, 
N. Y. First prize, Dumore Craftee Junior 
hand grinder complete; second, Dumore 
Duplex grinder with accessories; third, 
complete Plastic Supply kit; six hon- 
orable mentions. 


P11. Plastics, Group II. 

lst, Richafd Maresh, Cleveland, O. 
2nd, Gene Ballard, Dayton, O. 
3rd, Stella Gerras, Cleveland, O. 


P11. Plastics, Group Ill 

Ist, Bill Van Allen, Chicago, II. 
2nd, Eugene Spriggs, Chicago, II. 
3rd, Raymond Hinz, Chicago, III. 


METAL 


SPONSORS: Ml, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, New York, N. Y.; M2 and M3, 
Aluminum Company of America, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Prizes for MI: First prize, 
$25; second, $15; third, $10; six hon- 
orable mentions. Prizes for M2 and M3: 
First prize, $50; second, $25; third, 
$10; six honorable mentions of $5 each, 


M1. Wrought Copper and Brass, Group Il. 
Ist, Edward Dybus, Roslyn, N. Y. 

2nd; Richard D. Frame, Roslyn, N. Y. 

3rd, Robert Hanson, Kansas City, Mo. 


M1. Wrought Copper and Brass, Group III. 


Ist, Robert Robinson, Michigan School for the 
Deaf, Flint, Mich 


M2. Wrought Aluminum, Group Il. 
Ist, John F. Sullivan, Kansas City, Mo. 
2nd. Ralph Lambert, Portland, Ore. 
3rd, Ann Shirley, Portland, Ore. 


M2. Wrought Aluminum, Group Ill. 

Ist, Melvin Stickelmeyer, Spokane, Wash, 
2nd, lack Reed, Spokane, Wash. 

3rd, A! Landau, Cleveland, O. 


M3. Cast Aluminum, Group II. 

1st, Ernest Mills, Haddonfield, N. J. 
2nd, Nick Kategianis, Chicago, III. 

3rd, Ralph Carboni, Chicago, II. 

M3. Cast Aluminum, Group Ill. 

Ist, William Hansbury, Philadelphia, Pa, 
2nd, Clayton Bailey, Philadelphia, Pa. 
3rd, Clarence Volk, Milwaukee, Wis. 


GRAPHIC ARTS 


SPONSOR: National Graphic Arts 
Education Association, Washington. D.C, 
First prize, a silver cup, appropriately 
engraved, awarded to the school print- 
ing department judged to have the best 
scrapbook entered. Six honorable men- 
tions with special Certificates, and Cer- 
tificates of Merit for each student who 
worked on scrap books winning first 
prize and honorable mention. 


GAI. Printing, Group II. 

Ist, Printing Department, Central High § 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

GAI. Printing, Group III. 


Ist Printing Department, Cass Technical High 
School. Detroit, Mich. 


DRAWING 


SPONSOR: American Technical So- 
ciety, Chicago, Ill. First prize, $30; sec- 
ond, $20; third, $10; six honorable 
mentions consisting of the sponsor's 
publications. Supplementary awards: 
The Higgins Ink Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
offered a supplementary prize of $10 
for each entry finished with Higgins 
Ink which won a prize or an honorable 
mention. The C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., 
Camden, N. J., offered a supplemen- 
tary prize of $10 for each prize-winning 
entry and a Hunt Speedball outfit for 
all honorable mentions using Hunt Art- 
ist or Speedball pens. The Strathmore 
Paper Co., West Springfield, Mass., $15, 
$10, and $5 for Ist, 2nd, and 3rd places 
and a Strathmore Packet for honorable 
mentions for those done on Strathmore 
artist papers or boards. 


D2. Machine Drawings, Group Il. 
Ist, James Green, Washington, D. C. 
2nd, Ken Poole, St. Louis, Mo 

3rd, Dean Songer, Wichita, Kan. 


D2. Machine Drawings, Group III. 
1st, Frank Balish, Cleveland, O. 
2nd, Robert Welther, Detroit, Mich 
3rd, Joe Ogrinc, Cleveland, O 


D3. Architectural Working Drawings, Group II 
Ist, Raymond Sorrentino, Stratford, Conn 

2nd, Virgil Jacobs, Los Angeles, Cal 

3rd, Wilham Hamilton, Seattle, Wash 


D3. Architectural Working Drawings, Group II! 
Ist, Paul Jones, Chicago, II. 

2nd, Jay Hoendervoogt, Chicago, II. 

3rd, Francl$ Foley, Chicago, Ill. 


D4. Architectural Presentation Drawings, Group 
i. 

1st, Arthur Takeuchi, .Chicago, II. 

2nd, Arthur M. Love, Park Ridge, III. 

3rd, Edward Ericksen, Chicago, II. 


D4. Architectural Presentation Drawings, Group 
i. 

Ast, Norbert Todd, Chicago, II. 

2nd, Ted Krecioch, Chicago, Il. 

3rd, Paul Holubek, Chicago, II. 


Don’t fail to enter Scholastic Magazines’ 1949 Scholastic Industrial 
Arts Awards. Here’s your chance to show what you can do— and win 


prizes at the same time! 


Ask your Industrial Arts or your vocational trade and industrial 
education teacher for a rules booklet or write to: 


Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards, 7 E. 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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Thou Shalt Honor 


(Continued from page 26) 


but times are different and we don’t 
want Benny to be tied to this land here 
vhich you never know how it’s gonna 
act and have to scratch out an exist- 
ence which ain’t fittin’ for a dog. Mar- 
tin is offerin’ him security and a chance 
for advancement, something we can’t 
give him. And don’t you fret, we'll get 
along without him. I hear that Mert 
Braden is lookin’ for a steady job on 
a ranch and guess as how he’d be glad 
to work for room and board this 
winter.” 

[his was an unusually long speech 
tor mild Mrs, Wartmann, and she was 
rather surprised at her own elo- 
It also surprised her that she 
could speak so calmly of Benny’s leav- 
ing, but she had suffered with the idea 
# long, it had ceased to cause her acute 
pain, only a numbing feeling of futility. 

The sharp bark of the dog heralded 
Benny’s arrival over the hill. The little 
town where he went to school was five 
miles away but he had been very under- 
standing when the horse had had to 
be sold in order to save money, and he 
had walked every day without com- 
plaint. 

His parents sprang to activity, their 
hearts pounding. “We'll tell him durin’ 
supper,” announced Cyrus sadly and his 
wife nodded At that instant, the door 
flew open and a shivering blast of 
frigid wind bore a tall, bright-faced boy 
and a bounding sheepdog into the 

irmth of the kitchen, 

Hey Midgy, you can’t come in 

’ Jaughed the lad gaily. “Get on 
vith ya now. 


que nce, 


There’s a nice warm 
Git goin’.” 
hig dog bounded out and Benny 
ed toward his parents, his cheeks 

ting good health and high spirits. 
Hi Mlom and Pop, how did evervthing 
go with vou today?” 

Evervthing has been lovely,” smiled 
“Hurry and get washed 
You too, Cyrus; honestly, 
1 think you’d learned enough by 


in the barn for you. 


mother. 
ipper. 


to always wash your hands before 

er. Tut, tut, what a family.” 
nnv laughed at this. “Training 
her” was a family joke which they 
joved greatly. “Yeah, we sure are 
1, aren't we Mom?” The little 
ly gathered about the humble table 
lowered heads while Cyrus, ever 
lful of his duties to the Creator, 
erently pronounced evening grace. 
lhe emptiness of his stomach was at 
t moment of prime importafice to 
uny and he set about vigorously to 
correct the situation. The simple but 
satisfying food, cleverly prepared by 
his mother, began to vanish in an instant. 


(Continued on next page) 


BeBe with the 
Light-brown Hair 


] HAT did you think the first time 

' Mama said, “Eat all your cereal, 

honey, and you will grow up to 

be tall and handsome with shiny teeth 
and curly hair?” 

You probably groaned, “Gee, Mom, 
think up a new one.” 

But not Beatrice Bella Shopp, of 
Hopkins, Minnesota. She believed 
Mama. She ate up all her cereal and 
what do you know-—she grew up to be 
Miss America this year! 

BeBe told me so herself the other day. 
She credits all her good looks to cereal, 
milk and other good foods; plus fresh 
air, exercise, and plenty of sleep. 

After taking a good look at her, | 
wished I had taken Mama’s advice years 
ago. Maybe I’d be Mr. America today 
instead of Mr. Butter Tub. 

BeBe is the prettiest thing I've seen 
since my first pair of baseball spikes. 
She’s 5 feet 9 inches tall, weighs 138 
pounds, and has wavy golden-brown 
hair and the kind of blue-green eves 
that can melt concrete. They melted 
me in four seconds flat—a new world’s 
record for melting. 

BeBe is only 18 years old—the young 
est Miss America since Pocahontas. In 
addition to being beautiful, she’s sharp 
as a whip. She graduated from Hop 
kins High School last June with an A- 
minus average. 

Having forgotten to take a tape 
measure with me, I asked BeBe for her 
vital statistics. Read em and weep, gals 
—waist, 27 inches; hips, 36 inches; bust, 
37 inches; shoe size, 9-A; and dress 
size, 16 

BeBe admits she loves to eat, but is 
very careful about what, when, and 
how much she eats. She has a glass of 
milk and fruit or fruit juice with every 
meal; cereal every morning, fish or meat 
for dinner, and plenty of vegetables 

Like her diet, BeBe’s other health 
habits are as right as Johnny Sain’s 
pitching arm. She showers every day 
mostly before retiring, gets at least nine 


and shampoos her hair 


hours sleep 
everv five or six davs, setting it ever 
night with bobby pins. 

Nail polish? “Very little.” Make-up 
“A minimum.” Check-ups? “I. see m 
doctor and dentist at least twice a vear.” 

“How about dates?” I asked next 

BeBe smiled, showing a row of whit 
teeth that almost made me snow blind. 
“I go out on dates about once a week. 
If the date is for Saturday night, I 
make sure not to stay out late on 
Friday.” 


bs 


BeBe Shopp... Miss America of 1948. 


Hobbies? “Keeping a scrapbook, sew- 
ing, cooking, and horseback riding.” 
Which brings us to BeBe’s real love— 
music. Miss America is an expert vibra- 
harpist. She started playing the vibes 
eight years ago and her ambition is to 
play it in concerts and teach it. 

Her ability on the instrument helped 
win her the Miss America crown. For, 
in addition to beauty, you must have 
artistic talent to win Miss America 
honots. BeBe also plays the piano, the 
marimba, and drums. 

She intends going to the MacPhail 
College of Music for one year, then to 
Northwestern University. The $5,000 
scholarship she won in the Miss 
America contest will pay for her edu- 
cation—with a few bucks left over for 
some more cereal. 

Next to music, BeBe loves the movies, 
especially musicals. Her favorite stars 
are Bing Crosby and Jeannette Mac 
Donald. 

Just about this time, Miss America 
discovered I was a sportswriter. Good- 
bve interview. She started raving about 
Hopkins High basketball team. 

Did I know that Hopkins nearly 
coppe d the Minnesota state crown last 
vear? I said yes, Did I know that 
Bemidji High was prettv lucky to nos¢ 
them out? I said ves. Did I know that 
Hopkins has the best basketball coach 
in the land? I said no. 

Nineteen field goals and 12 fre 

e. But 
I’m still dreaming about cereal and 
BeBe with the light brown hair. 
—HeRMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor on 
a holiday. 


throws later, I made mv escape. 
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The elder Wartmanns were relieved 
The mantest LEN OH the Campus at not having to make gay and che 
. conversation during the meal, for t 
was anything but their present m 


, } @ They sat in silence, toying with th 
witinwi } . CW orinth food and glancing at each other, as \ 
if F as studying the handsome, sle1 
ee figure of the boy. “I wonder if he'll « 
right when he gets awav from hon 
thoucht his mother. “He’s always be: 
kinda thin and I'm afraid they'll 
him get skinny. But I guess I should 
worry. He alwavs had better se: 
than most grown-ups about nea 
evervthing. I guess it’s becauss 
always had so much work to do, be 
the only one and his father ailin 
the time.” 

Across the table, similar tho 
were running through her husbai 
mind. “I’m glad he got to finish | 
school here,” mused the old mai 
himselt He’s alwavs gotten re il | 
marks and Id kinda like for him t 
to go to college Mavbe it's a 
thing for him to go. Wouldn't si 
me none that Martin might send 
after a vear or two. Wouldn't he 
fine in a graduation gown? Then 
blue eves and blond hair and t 
pretty features he got trom his n 
would really make a picture 

It never once occurred to eithe 
of them that when Bennv left, t 
chance for saving the ranch f 


eventual bankruptcy went too "| 
’ . raced ¢s 1 ern tl) » | 
ou’ll be the envy of everyone on the campus with your new had managed so far to keep thei 
ibove water during the dust stor 


Waterman’s Corinth! For here’s a pen so new—so distinctive droughts, violent storms, and de; 


—so beautiful that no other pen can possibly match it! . Y Meyt) sion prices but they knew that it v 
—— e y 7 have been impossible without the 
o ani e. s eis . 5 : 
@ Notice the smart clip?... The engraved Astralite cap wart son taking a great deal of th 
that locks in place without threads? ... The modern sponsiblity in getting the endless | 


done. 


Taperite design that’s so modern, yet permits ey ee pee ee eee 


a real choice of points? All these style “firsts” of them said anything about it, f 


‘ . ae) spite of evervthing, thev were 
are yours in Waterman’s Corinth. And 1 ) 





determined to do what was best 
remember no other pen writes like a . the boy. 
YOUNG WRITERS! As the pace of the meal slowed d 
P Win cash prizes for and Benny became more talkative 
Corinth at $8.75, pencil to match your stories, essays, father realized that he had put th 
$4.25. In styles for “him” or poems. Contest sponsored ful moment off as long as he could 
ge by Waterman’s. Write for rules that it was now or never. He to 
her” and four grand colors. ... Scholastic Writing Awards. drink of water, cleared his throat 
Another great value 7 East 12th Street, New York 3,N.Y. began cautiously. 
“Have a good dav at school. son 
“Wonderful,” came the brief rep! 
—for only $5! Cyrus took a careful grip on hit 
? ind then Jaunched forth determin: 
Get 50% more ink for your 15¢. “We got a letter from Uncle M 
Waterman's big, Tip-Fill bottles today.” 
holds 3 full ozs. . . . sells at 15¢ 7 Benny's eyes lit up. “Gee, what 
?” he inquired breathlessh 


Waterman’s! @ Ask to see Waterman’s 





is the Crusader 





. +. gives you 50% more ink than mn he say 
other 15¢ bottles. rm \. letter from his rich oilman unc! 

Texas gvas a great event to the la 

“He wants you to come and live 


] 


him and work for him.” interpos: 
mother in a quiet steady voice 
there was nothing in the clear | 
eyes to betray her anguish. 


UNION MADE 








Benny stared open-mouthed. He 
couldn’t believe his ears. It seemed 
mpossible to him that into his narrow 

rld of western ranchland such a 

onderful summons’ could come. An 

ve-stricken “no-kiddin’” was all he 
uld say, 

However, to a vivacious young man 

glowing health, few things sound 

possible and it took Benny only a 

ment to adjust to this wonderful 
ew turn of events, and then his pleas 
re and enthusiasm knew no bounds. 

r the next five minutes he chattered 

itedly, ecstatically making plans and 
Suddenly he 

ised, remembering his duty, and 
iquired anxiously of his mother: “It’s 
all right, isn’t it?” 

The tender smile on his mother’s 
wrinkled face could never be equaled 
gently, “Of 
you should by 
take advantage of your opportunity. 
We will write Uncle Martin tomorrow.” 


grandiose schemes. 


by Raphael as she said 


course, dear, all means 


A. Benny mounted the narrow stair 
se to his attic bedroom, his mind still 
wed excitedly at the prospect of his 
vonderful future. Uncle  Martin’s 

letter seemed to him like a gift from 
eaven itself. 


Lo 


Me 


4.7 ZZ 

’ pe 4 Kas 
ee SS 
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His parents had been quiet but cheer 
ful, and professing extreme fatigue they 
had retired early to the old front bed- 

om where the heavy door cast a cloak 
of silence about his mother’s muffled 


This is the Life for You! 


sobs. 


Placing the lamp on the table, he 


juickly shed his garments and donned 


his pajamas fashioned from flour sacks 


by his 


mother’s loving and_ skillful 


hands. When he had blown out the 
lamp, he stretched his long, lean frame 


it on the soft bed and let his thoughts 


run wild with sheer joy. 


But after a while, the first great 


shock wave of excitement had passed, 


hews more 


nd the more practical aspects of the 
sharply came into focus. 
It'll sure be great to go,” his mind de- 
lared, “but it'll seem kind of funny 
ing in a different place. Why, I’ve 
ed on this ranch all my life.’ 

Rising on his elbows, he turned and 
razed out the 
lling expanse of the ranch, luminous 
ith moonglow. The — snow-filled 


narrow window at the 


canyons in the dim light looked like 


tinely chiseled marble and the 


battle, while far 
hawk pines raised theit spiny 


t 


scape, the 


rows 
! fencepost stood sedately like columns 
nocturnal warriors advancing forth to 
above the queenly 
arms to 
int the way. 

\s his gaze wandered over the land- 
different landmarks so 


tamiliar and dea: to him all seemed to 
say, “Remember what fun we had to- 
gether, Benny? Why are you leaving 


us?” —_ Benny 


laughed at his own 








How about a cup of coffee? It’s 
been a long, exciting day in the 
field serving Uncle Sam. Now it’s 
time to relax and talk about the 
day’s maneuvers—and listen to 
the sergeant tell stories of men 
who fought in tanks. 


Wouldn’t you like to climb out 
of your own tank and squat down 
beside the Coleman stove with 
your army buddies? You'll like 
the life of a soldier . . . the finest 
kind of a life that men can lead. 
Honor, Duty, Country are spelled 
in capital letters. 
only believe it—they live it. 


Soldiers not 


Anarmy career gives you every- 
thing you want—education, 
travel, comradeship and, most 





PEACE IS AMERICAS 
MOST IMPORTANT BUSINESS 


The new peacetime Army and Air Force offer young men. 
# WIDEST CHOICE OF CAREER JOBS 


% BEST OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVANCEMENT 
#% UNUSUAL RETIREMENT ,BENEFITS 


EAC 


important of all, the chance to 
grow into a leader under the 
guidance of our country’s out- 
standing men. 


Everything you are learning in 
high school prepares you to step 
into a soldier’s shoes. When you 
are old enough —17 with parents’ 
consent—grow up with the 
United States Army. Your coun- 
try needs strong, trained, young 
men who are willing-and ready to 
defend her. In return, she gives 
you the finest: possible start for 
adult life. 
men in your home town. You’ll 


Look at the successful 


find that many of the leaders you 
know served in the United States 
Army. 





Th ARMY and U.S.AIR FORCE 


CRUITING SERVIC 

















WEVE BEEN GRANTED MONEY 


TO BUY NEW RIFLES. WHAT 
KIND DO YOU WANT 2 








WERE COMING ALONG 
SWELL, BUT WE STILL 
HAVE TO BEAR. DOWN! 


IT'S EASIER TO HOLD 'EM AND 


SQUEEZE ‘EM WITH THESE 
REMINGTON 513 T's 




















THESE REMINGTON 5I3TS 
ARE SURE BEAUTIES ! 


LET'S HURRY AND TRY 
THEM OUT. OUR FIRST MATCH 
IS NEXT FRIDAY 








> AFTER THE MATCH 





IT WAS 
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THIS WIN PUT YOU OFF TOA GOOD START. 


MIGHTY FINE SHOOTING 


\ 
a § 





5X 


"THANKS! IT WAS CLOSE ALL | 
THE WAY, IM GLAD WE HAD 
OUR REMINGTON Si3T's! | 








a Being able to shoot straight Is a lot of fun. And 
the right equipment to help you enjoy this keen sport is 
a Remington Model 513T or the new Remington Model 
521T target rifle. And don't forget to use Remington 
ammunition with Kleanbore* priming. You'll be shooting 
an unbeatable combination. Remington Arms Company, 
Inc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 








Remington Model 
S21T bolt action - 





eg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
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childishness. He had read in books of 
people who couldn’t bear to leave their 
childhood homes, but he knew that he 
must do just that in order to be a su 
cess. Or did he? This land was 
longer any good. Or was it? There 
was no chance for prosperity here. © 
was there? Staring at the 
wheatfield, he remembered how 
father had told him last summer, “\W) 
Benny, the old earth’s been prett 
mean lately, son, but don’t you wi 
hard last forever. TT] 
will come a time when things will 
like they used to be.” 

His father!! His poor old fat! 
with broken health and no 
What would he do when Benny lett 
He could never farm this place alone 
Suddenly, a great many things whi 


nearest 


times cant 


mon 


| had never occurred to Benny’s adoles 
| cent mind came flowing down up 


t 


him like a flood in the springtime. | 
he left now, it would be signing 
parents’ death warrant. They would 
possibly be able to exist alone wit! 
money, no health, and no help. 
had never before realized his own i 
portance. Why, it was unthinkable 
leave. He just couldn’t, and besid 
he didn’t know if he really wanted | 
No, he didn’t want to. He wanted t 
stay. He must stay on the farm a 
do what must be done and what } 
knew how to do. 

He leapt from his bed and thund 
down the stairs shouting at the top 
his lungs, “Mother! Dad!” 

The door to the bedroom was [1 

t 

“Benny! What's the matter? 

“Have you written Uncle 
yet?” he questioned eagerly. 


Ma 
“Why no, of course not,” she 
wonderingly. 


“Well then. don't,” 1 


he cried ¢ 
“Pm not going!” 

father had ap) 
“Of course 
You're going after the 
year. I thought had t! 


By then, his 


we 


announced 


“No!” the lad 


it over and I’m staving 


| where | belong and where | 


| the 





| up his mind, 


most good! I was silly te 
even thought of such a thing.” 
His parents looked at hin 
credulously and knew that he had 
Suddenly 


and 


his mot 
he I 
about him while nearby, the rugged 
rancher stood awkwardly 
tears flowed 
weathered 


burst into tears threw 
while 
unashamed down 
Benny 
trying to stifle his own tears, whuili 
deep inside of him he knew that righ! 
then he was worth more to the good ot 
the world than he could have eve! 
been in Texas. He felt that at last 


he had become a man. 


1 


face. stood tl 


] 





WOMAN WITH A SWORD, by Hollister 
Noble. Doubleday. New York. 1948. 
$3 
rhis is a biographigal novel of a 

g woman named Anna Carroll who 
d a major role in helping Lincoln 
the Union. Anna’s influence in 
shington politics and in winning the 
War is historical fact. She was a 
uthern girl whose father gave her an 
nusual education. She believed in the 
m and threw all her influence and 
(her “sword”) into preserving 
Through contacts with Southern 
lers, Anna provided valuable in- 
mation for the Union backers. It was 
who worked out the military 
trategy which finally cut the South in 
ind all but ended the war. 
Author Noble’s book is not particu- 
well written and is too long. But 
his heroine is a fascinating girl who 
s a vital part in momentous events. 

The book also has a nice amount of ro 

ance. It will be most enjoved by girls 
id adults. Now on the best-seller list. 


ROBERT BRUCE, King of Scots, by Nina 
Brown Baker. Vanguard. New York. 
1948. $2.75. 


We were in Scotland this summer and 
visited a border town that was cele 
brating historic deeds of Scottish hero 

in battles against the English. The 
colorful part of Scotland’s: past was 
ted out in this border country by Rob- 
Bruce and the other Scots who 
ught for their country’s independence 

Our recent visit might be one reason 
We vere so pleased \ ith this lively 
biography of “Bobby” Bruce, who won 
Scotland’s brief independence. This 
slim, well-written volume is by an 
author, Nina Brown Baker, who has 
written a number of first-rate biogra 
phies which you already know—Juarez, 
Hero of Mexico; Garibaldi; Peter the 
Great; and Bolivar. 


CHAMPIONSHIP BALL, A Chip Hilton | 
Sports Story, by Clair Bee. Grosset | 


and Dunlap. New York. 1948. 75c. 
rhis fast-moving basketball story is 
e second book in famous coach Clair 
es new series of sports fiction. Its 
Chip Hilton, high school junior, is 
same fellow who stars in Touchdown 
also just off the press. Boys 
shouldn’t miss either of these books. 
They are well written and give point- 
ers on how to improve one’s game. 








Fm Names You Know! 


FOOTBALL 
EQUIPMENT 


Autographed and Endorsed by the 
Famous Coach of Notre Dame 


Here’s red-hot football news for you! MacGregor Gold- 
smith Frank Leahy Football Equipment has the personal 
endorsement of the famous coach of Notre Dame. You 
know it’s right! Your choice of cowhide footballs and a 
sturdy fibre shoul- 

der pad built for 

rugged play. See 

Your MacGregor 

Goldsmith Distri- 

butor Today! 


Aetegrommet ond Eederred by ee fomem Canck of Metre Dome 
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VERY ONCE IN A WHILE 
E youre momentarily aware of the 
mysterious person that is you. You're 
giving an extra bit of brushwork to 
that cowlick — the one Marge says is 
the only thing that keeps you from 
looking like Montgomery Clift — 
when suddenly you see a pair of grey 
eyes peering out of the mirror at you. 

There’s an eager look to the future 
in the eyes. There’s a proud arch to 
the eyebrows. Maybe there’s a look 
of doubt in the expression, too— 
doubt as to the state of the world, 
the chances of passing the next chem 
quiz, or being invited to Lacy’s party. 

Really not a bad pair of eyes — 
look like they might belong to a nice 
guy —and you're the guy. How about 
that? Are you a nice guy? What are 
you really like? What do other people 
see in those eyes? What... 

The Duke’s horn honks below. A 
last quick lick with the brush, a 
hasty resolve to get to know yours 
truly better, and you're off! 

It wouldn’t be a bad idea if once 
a year you actually translated that 
hasty resolve into a big session with 
yourself. Often the Big Problems that 
you think complicate your life aren't 
in the outside world at all. They’re in 
YOU. 

Q. My family don't realize I'm 
grown-up. Dad and I have a scene 
whenever I want to take the car. Mother 
complains that I go to the movies too 
often. My sisters constantly rag me 
about the girls I date. What can I do? 

A. Maybe your family are blind to 
the virtues, dignity, and smooth style 
that impress the girls at school. But it 
could be that these characteristics are 
practically invisible on the home front. 

Let’s focus the candid camera on 
yours truly for a minute, 
that your family sees: 

Lawrence (“Bud”) Cook, very tal- 
ented fellow (in family’s opinion), who — 


t's possible 








Merrylen in ‘‘This Week’ 
“Yes, | know | was young once, too; 
that’s why | want you in by eleven!” 


BOY dates GIRL 


— never straightens up his own room, 
forgets to tell Mom when he’s going to 
be late for dinner, rarely takes a turn at 
stoking the furnace. 

— usually shows more C’s than B’s on 
his report card . . . “because the teachers 
give too much homework.” (He does 
manage to squeeze out two evenings a 
week for the movies and three for the 
gang. ) 

—feels frequently abused about the 
size of his allowance; but stalks off 
when Dad suggests a round-table dis- 
cussion of family finances. 

—rides loftily over his kid sisters’ 
opinions at the dinner table. 

—answers in monosyllables when 
family inquires about life at school; 
when asked who “Sue” is says, “Oh, 
just a girl I know,” and then sulks 
because family doesn’t understand him. 

Okay, we confess we took this pic- 
ture from an unflattering angle. Maybe 
your average in a series of snaps 
wouldn’t be that bad. The point is your 
family can’t understand you if you 
don’t give them a chance. They’re try- 
ing when they inquire about your 
friends and your activities at school. 
You're not giving them a chance when 
you act as if every friendly question 
were an effort to pry into your affairs. 

Maybe you're as good a driver as 
Dad. But when you are careless with 
your personal possessions and rarely 
take any responsibility around home, 
Dad can’t help but wonder about the 
wisdom of trusting you with the fam- 
ily’s only car. When you put all the 
responsibility for your low grades on 
your teachers, Dad visualizes you ex- 
plaining away a crumpled fender with 
the excuse that “the other fellow was 
driving too fast.” 

Why should your sisters look on you 
and your affairs with profound respect 
when you slight, ignore and generally 
treat them like inferior beings? Being 
“grown up” means showing a genuine 
consideration. for other people and a 
sense of responsibility. Until you dis- 
play these qualities at home, your 
family won't be able to see your adult 
status. Believe us, they are more eager 
than anyone else to see you grow up. 


fy ted 


Q. Have you any suggestions for a 
novel program for our Personality Club? 

A. You might try the candid camera 
technique on your friends, too. Call it 
a Candid Camera Exhibition. 

You'll need an accomplice—but keep 
your plans a secret from the rest of the 
club. Your accomplice should be a 
handy man with a camera. For a week 
or so, make the rounds of the school 
with your cameraman. Object: to catch 
club members with their personalities 
showing—to disadvantage. 

See if you can snap Jack Albright 
when he’s slumped over his books into 
such an amorphous shape that you'd 
never dream he was tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, and slightly inspiring to look 
upon. Get Sugar Malone with her slip 
showing or her skirt unpressed. (This 
sounds slightly sadistic, but we've seen 
the stunt pulled off in a spirit of good 
fun and constructive criticism.) Take 
Tige Roberts when he’s mowing down 
three other people to get to the head 
of the cafeteria line. Aim at Sara Crump 
on the day she comes to school wearing 
hair curlers under a messy bandana; at 
Marion when she’s flirting with five 
boys at the Soda Shack while the guy 
who's buying her malted sits glumly by. 

The point is to capture your frienus 
at moments when their manners, groom- 
ing, posture, or whatever else you in- 
clude under the heading of “person- 
ality” aren’t up to snuff. Get as many 
pictures as you can. As long as you 
don’t single out a special few for the 
candid treatment, no hurt feelings will 
result. 

When you get your snaps, have your 
cameraman blow them up to be 
mounted for exhibition. You might cap- 
tion your exhibit: THIS IS YOU- 
SOMETIMES! 

After club members have had a 
chance to examine the evidence you 
have collected, call your meeting to 
order and launch into a short pep talk 
in which you might point out: that you 
know your friends don’t look like their 
pictures all the time—but that “person- 
ality” isn’t a “sometimes thing”—for par- 
ties only, It’s a matter of how you look 
and act every day. 

When you have driven home your 
point, ask for suggestions on how to 
tackle the most important problems 
illustrated in your pictures. If you're 
lucky, the suggestions may provide ma 
terial for another six meetings. 
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JOME of the gayest classroom equip- 
\) ment we've seen is Harvey Brooks’ 
rew collection of silk scarves. Our 
favorite is a “Proverb” scarf on which a 
dozen of the world’s wisest words are 
artistically emblazoned. Another that 
took our eye is called “School Days”; 
its smart three-color design makes 
geometry seem like a highly sophisti- 
cated affair. 

The scarves are about a yard square 
and come in various color combinations. 
You'll find them in chain and depart- 
ment stores throughout the country. 
Prices range from $1.50 to $2. 


“Sky Chief” Sport Shirts 


A wardrobe item that is proving 
popular with lots of guys and gals is 
Pacific Mills’ “Sky Chief Special.” 
(Have a looksee at the sport shirts on 
the ping-pong champs below.) This 
cotton twill shirt comes in light or navy 
blue, tan, maize, or fireman’s red. Price: 
$2.50 at Montgomery Ward stores and 
various independent shops. 


Swiped from Grandma 


This is an old trick dressed up in a 
bright new cellophane package—ribbon 
hair curlers. Way back B.M.C, (Before 
Metal Curlers) your grandmother knew 

)w to turn out a well-curled head with 
he help of a few rags. 


Edgar, the hair-stylist, who has 
streamlined grandma’s idea, claims his 
ribbon curlers produce softer, prettier 
curls—and won't interfere with your 
slumbers as those sharp-edged metal 
gadgets did. 

The curlers are 12-inch strips of 
grosgrain ribbon in gay colors with a 
cotton padding sewed into the center 
of each. You saturate the padded sec- 
tion with water (or cologne), and wind 
the hair over it. Ribbons come in pack- 
ets of twelve. Price: $1. 
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BUTCH IS 
AWAY FOR 
ANOTHER 
TOUCHDOWN! 
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«AND WHAT A FINISH TO ANY DAY, FOOTSIE! 
PLENTY OF NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT AND 
MILK! (TS TERRIFIC FOR GIVING You EXTRA 


ENERGY AND ENDURANCE / 


WHAT A FINISH TO 
A BALLGAME !/T 
WAS TERRIFIC/ 
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BoY ! THIS IS 


WILMERS IN 
THE CLEAR! 
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THEN HAVE SOME MORE 
GOOD NABISCO 
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WILMER. A HEARTY 
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THIS IS THE DAY MOM: 
IF OUR TIGERS CAN BEAT 


BUTCHS LIONS WE WIN 


THE CITY FOOTBALL 
\ CHAMPIONSHIP! 
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(T WAS FOR YOU, 
BUTCH, BUT I GOT IT! 




















, GANG! 
THEY HAVENT GAINED 
AN INCH JIN THREE 
DOWNS! WATCH FOR 
A PASS THIS TIME! 


GOOD WORK 








Short Shots 


peng records, everybody wants 
to know the outstanding football 
records—who scored the most points in 
a single game, who kicked the most 
field goals, who got the biggest lump 
on his head, etc., etc., etc. 

And here they are, friends—the out- 
standing modern marks: 

Longest run from scrimmage—110 
yards, George S, McCaa, Lafayette vs. 
Swarthmore, 1909. 

Longest forward pass—71_ yards, 
Kenny Washington, Hollywood Bears 
vs. Los Angeles Bulldogs, 1945. 

Longest kick (without  roll)—91 
yards, Ralph Kercheval, formerly of 
Kentucky, in exhibition, 1935. 

Longest field goal—63 yards, Mark 
Payne, Dakota Wesleyan vs. Northern 
Normal, 1915. , 

Most points scored in one game—100 
(12 touchdowns and 28 extra points), 
Leo Schlick, St. Viator College vs. Lane 
College, 1916. 

Most field goals in one game—17, 
Frosty Peters, Montana Frosh vs. Bill- 
ings Poly, 1924. 

Nickname Quiz: This one ought to 
bring out the animal in you. Identify 
the colleges which have the following 
nicknames: 


Badgers 
Longhorns 
Razorbacks 

. Eagles 

. Golden Bears 
. Gophers 

. Wolverines 


. Horned Frogs 
. Bulldogs 
. Huskies 
. Nittany Lions 
2. Owls 
3. Mustangs 
. Beavers 
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You can’t call yourself a fan unless 
you get at least ten right. Answers ap- 
pear at the bottom of third column. 

The “Earley” bird catches the worm. 
That’s Joe Earley’s story, anyhow. Joe, 
a Cleveland Indian fan, got a little 
miffed toward the end of the past base- 
ball season. Too many players, he 
thought, were getting special “days.” 
Why couldn’t the Indians give a “day” 
to some one who really needed one? 
So he sent a letter to the big chief of 
the Indians, Bill Veeck. 

Veeck got busy at once. September 
28th was made “Earley Day.” Before 
the Indians’ game with the White Sox, 
Earley was brought down to home 
plate and serenaded by a big band. 

Then he was plied with a truckload 
of gifts, including: a goat, one big pig, 
five little pigs, a cow, a refrigerator, a 
radio, a wrist watch, a washing ma- 
chine, a new car, a television set, and 
a raft of other things. He also received 
a life-time pass to all Cleveland games 
and a check for $2600, which he 
donated to the Cancer Fund. 


It won’t be long now until you'll be 
seeing a parade of Grade B grid thrillers 
on the screen of your local movie 
house. How we love those pills lik 

“There’s no player bigger than the 
team, Mature, even though you seem 
to think so. Taylor will take your place 
at quarterback. He won't turn yellow!” 

Or: “This is one of the greatest games 
we've ever seen, folks. State is leading 
Eastern, 7 to 6, and Eastern’s stay 
player, Dick Barrows, hasn’t been in 
the game yet. There are two minutes 
to play, and it looks now as though 
State will win. Wait a minute, Wait a 
minute. What’s this? Ladies and gen 
tlemen, DICK BARROWS IS ENTER. 
ING THE GAME!” 

Ah, and that old wheeze: “Gee. 
Coach, you can’t bench Mulligan, he’s 
our whole backfield!” And from the 
same picture: “We've decided to give 
you a special examination, Parker. II 
you pass it, you can play against Nor- 
mal this afternoon.” 

Answers to Nickname Quiz: (| 
Wisconsin; (2) Texas; (3) Arkansas 
(4) Boston College; (5) California; 
(6) Minnesota; (7) Michigan; (8 
Texas Christian; (9) Georgia; (10 
Washington; (11) Penn State; (12 
Rice; (13) Southern Methodist; (14 
Oregon State. How’d you do? 

HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





Howard Eichea 


Harvey E. Whitman 
Jackson; Mich. 
Senior Ist Award 
$4,000 Scholarship 


Leon Levand 
Washington, D.C. 
Senior 3rd Award 
$2,000 Scholarship 


Howard K. Graves 
South Bend; Ind. 
Senior 4th Award 
$1,000 Scholarship 


Ronald Johason 
Portland, Ore. 
Junior Ist Award 
$4,000 Scholarship 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Senior 2nd Award 
$3,000 Scholarship 


Tom Goad 
Birmingham, Mich. 
Junior Dup. Ist Award 
$4,000 Scholarship 


Major Award Winners 1948 Competition sent 


sion 


BOYS! *65,000 IN AWARDS }}- 


Build model cars for the 1949 Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild Competition . . . 734 awards 
. . . university scholarships worth up to $4,000 each... cash... trips... tool chests! 


Any boy 12 years old or over and not yet 20 on ° 
September 1, 1948, may enter the competition to 
design and build a model car. Junior and Senior * 
Divisions with identical awards let you compete . 
with boys your own age. No dues or entrance fees. * 
Awards include Model Builders’ Tool Chests, cash, . 
all-expense trips to the Guild convention, and 8 * 
university scholarships worth $1,000 to $4,000 . 


Harold L. Simon 
San Antonio, Tex; 


Junior 2nd Award 
$3,000 Scholarship 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


Sponsored by: Fisher Body Division of General Motors 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Michigan 


Paul E. Jaquish, 11 
Saginaw, Mich. 

Junior 3rd Award 

$2,000 Scholarship 


Gentlemen: Enroll me in the Fisher Body Craftsman's Guild 
1949 Model Car Competition. Send me full instructions, 
without charge. 
each. (Duplicate awards are given if sons of General 
Motors employes win.) 
Judges include deans or presidents of 10 leading 
technical schools and universities. 
% Write for free membership. Each new member 
receives a membership card and button, a full set 
of plans and instructions, a/] free. Competition 
closes at midnight July 1, 1949. You can win one of 
these awards! Mail the coupon NOW and get started. 


Name 
Address 
City. Zone. 


I was born on the 








State 





day of. 





Parent or guardian 





Name of school 
City State 


Richard A. Norton 
Chicago, Ill. 
Junior 4th Award 
$1,000 Scholarship 
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Tops, don't miss. ~“Worthwhile. “Save your money. 


44 AHAMLET (Produced by J. Arthur 
Rank. Directed by Sir Laurence 
Olivier. Released by Universal- 
International.) 


The Editors of Scholastic Magazines 
are proud to name Sir Laurence 
Olivier’s Hamlet as their Movie-of-the- 
Month for October. 

A group of our editors were having 
lunch together an hour before the New 
York preview of Hamlet. 

“I wonder,” speculated one of them, 
“whether film can ever be a really ap- 
propriate medium for Shakespeare. His 
plays depend so much on dialogue; the 
screen requires action, plot, movement 
-its appeal is mainly te the eye; it is a 
visual medium. Most of Shakespeare’s 
plots are no great shakes (Forgive him 
the pun—it’s very Shakespearian!). 
They were simply a framework within 
which he could develop his remarkable 
characterizations and on which he 
could hang his wonderful lines. I have 
a hunch that the stage—where dialogue 
shares an equal importance with move- 
ment—is after all the place where 
Shakespeare ¢an be best presented.” 

“We'll see,” we all agreed. 

° o ° 

THE STAGE may be the place 
where Shakespeare can be best pre- 
sented. However, Olivier’s screen ver- 
sion of Hamlet is by far the best pro- 
duction of the play that we have seen. 

In fact, for us, the film medium, as 
used by Olivier, turns out to be an 


Ophelia (Jean Simmons) gets advice 
from Laertes (Terence Morgan) not 
to take Hamlet’s love seriously. 


ideal way of presenting Shakespeare’s 
best lines. In a long speech, the camera 
can help to vary the pace, direct atten- 
tion, and underscore words; as the 
speaker's voice comes off the sound 
track, the camera can steal to focus 
significantly og an expanse of horizon, 
give us a close-up of an actor's face, 
a meaningful prop. In 
words, the camera 
actually creates 
movement; it im- 
bues dialogue with 
a quality of action 
which gives an 
added dimension 
to the interpreta- 
tion. (Too often in 
a soliloquy on the 
stage, an actor 
must flail his arms 
about, gaze raptly 
into space, or act 
out little metaphors 
in pantomime. All this is frequently dis- 
tracting in a speech intended to be a 
thought sequence. ) 

Descriptive speeches such as “But 
look, the morn in russet-mantle clad 
walks o'er the dew of yon high east- 
ward hill,” become more meaningful 
when accompanied by subtle pictures. 
Whole scenes which take place off- 
stage and are usually left to descrip- 
tion (such as Ophelia’s drowning) can 
be pictured. 

We think you'll like Olivier’s Prince 
Hamlet. Olivier steers clear of the 
“melancholy Dane”—poetic and _ sensi- 
tive to the point of being effeminate; 
nor is his Hamlet the “pathological 


or of other 
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Movie of the 
Month 


BAWOVTEOF THE VOTH 


OVIE OF THE MON 
A\ON TAL 40 TLAONS 


Movie-of-the-Month 
Seal for October is 
awarded to Universal 
International for the 
film, Hamlet. 


case” that many actors haw been 
tempted to make him. Instead he pre- 
sents a young man—discerning, brave, 
and scrupulously honest—a youth whose 
chief defect is that he is too good and 
too honest to live at peace in an evil 
world. To Hamlet, it seems that “the 
time is out of joint.” He cannot accept 
the evil he sees about him; he feels 
that he must set it right—though that 
seems to necessitate a violent act that 
his essential goodness finds repulsive. 

In the most difficult and 
feminine role in the theater, 
old Jean Simmons portrays the most 
winsome Ophelia we have ever seen. 
Actually there is not a poorly-played 
role in the film. Terence Morgan as 


coveted 
19-vear 
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Laertes, Norman Wooland as Horatio, 
Eileen Herlie as the Queen, and Basil 
Sydney as Claudius deserve equal praise. 

The diction of the whole cast is one 
of the chief delights of the film. The 
lines are so well spoken that by the 
time the film has been running ten 
minutes, you will have forgotten that 
the words and many of the construc- 
tions are Shakespearian. The lines often 
have such a fresh, vital quality that it 
seems they are being spoken for the 
first time. 

If you have it in you to like Shake- 
speare at all, we think you will like 
him in this production. Although Ham- 
let may not be “visual” according to 
our modern movie-makers’ definition, at 
least this film helps us to visualize 
Shakespeare’s intent wonderfully well. 











MILES 
OF FUN 


for only Pennies 


New, Economy-powe red 
Harley- 4 
f 

Davidson 


= Lightweight 


i 2 oD Single-cylinder 


Hi gang! Here's your transportation! Now you 
can go places safely anytime, have more fun 

. riding to school, town, visiting friends, 
sight-seeing, doing errands, earning extra 
cash! You'll thrill to this new Harley-Davidson 
125 . . . it's so smooth, so peppy, so light 
and easy to handle. You'll be surprised, too, 
how little it costs to own one, how much 
pleasure you'll get for only pennies of cost. 
Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of 
motorcycles, your assurance of quality and 
performance. See your dealer and take a ride. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 


Department SC Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


DESIGNED FOR SERVICE 


@ 3.25 x 19” tires 

© Internal expanding 
brakes 

® Speedometer builtin 
head-lamp housing 


® Air-cooled, alumi- 
num head motor 

® 3-speed transmis - 
sion, foot shift 

® Generator ignition 








SENIORS itmer%co's mow Beau: 

tiful and Complete Line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn 40% commission Free 
Memory Book with each order. Write 
today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa 


-ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


your Scho tes the best lin 
GRADUATI CARDS 
Lowest prices 
misai Bulletins. 


like wilde 
jox 235-N, 


Your cards FREE! Agen 
fire. Hurry! Write CRAFT-CARD SPECIA 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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P li ° them appropriations from the G. O. It has tried student offenders for cross. 

Veteran oliticos treasury. Any group of five students ing the school lawn, for smoki: 
(Concluded from page 24) may apply to the G, O. for a charter — school, and for other offenses. T! 

to form a club which meets for a worth- — bunal’s most important case was t 

while purpose during school hours. The “a gifl who was convicted of plagia 

Assembly makes rules for student (She had knowingly copied a po 


ys. The Assembly consists of rep- 
resentatives from the various home 


rooms . ‘ 
awards; passes on Council recommenda- had it published as her own 


Che Council. which also functions as 
; : naps 
tions for school parties and dances. et Tribunal recommended drastic 


the executive branch, organizes s« hool 
dances, plays, and other social activi- The judicial branch is called the Stu- ment: | 1) the withholding of h 
ties. It is in charge of an orientation dent Tribunal (court). It has five regu school diploma; (2) no publi 
program for first term students, and it lar members—two appointed by the tion ceremony with the rest of h 
sponsors one free event (such as a G, O. Asse mbly, two by major school (3) as order to the school te 
party) each term. organizations, and one by the principal. publish only her picture and her 1 
[he Assembly grants charters to During the past 15 years this stu- (4) the attachment of the reco: 


school clubs and organizations and gives dent court has had a notable history. her case to her permanent — 
a personal apology to the princi 


to the head of the English depart 
The Student Tribunal may im 
4 | N N f R any G. O. officer who doesn’t ful! 

| | 8 D R | FS i R obligations of his office. It als 


charge of election rules and cam, 





Win Some ENTER We sent a reporter to cover Flu 
Spending Money! PLANTERS Tio | High’s election campaign becaus 


readers have written us asking hi 


LIMERICK CONTEST << can set up a successful student 


ment organization in their school 








Does your school have some special 
project underway? Are you staging a 





model election? Do you own a forest 
or a farm? Do you have a unique schoo! 
store or a Junior Achievement business? 
Have you organized a Placement Of.- 
fice or Speakers Bureau? 

You’re cordially invited to write to 
the editor of “Say What You Please!’ 
(Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th St. 
New York 3, N. Y.) and tell what your 
school is doing to give students experi- 
ence in real life situations. 























rinD 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 
FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 





There was a star half-back named Green 
Who was quick to run out of steam. 

To Pianters he was led 

And on crisp peanuts fed 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 

. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 

. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or ¢'cture to your entry. 

15 prizes . Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 700, 7 East 12th 

ath prize — 4 St., New York 3, N. Y., to arrive by midnight January 31, 1949. 

of $1.00,e0° No entries accepted after that date. 

100 ena Men- . Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10° mis- 

8-07. takes in the picture, and whose limericks are considered best by 


— two 
tens um po ocked tins the judges. 
Wf Planters Peanuts: 


prize ot 


The judges’ decision is final. Winners will be announced in the , a ry sa 
issue of this magazine of March 6, 1949, In the event of a tie for Eleanor Kalinowski shows how ws 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied for will be | done at Flushing High School. She's 
awarded each tying contestant. blonde! She’s beautiful! She VOTES! 
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ross- Service Plain English 


A Brooklyn laundry not only guar- Englishman: “Odd names your towns 
antees NOT to fade your linens, but IF have. Hoboken, Weehawken, Oshkosh, 
they do, they agree to fade the rest of Poughkeepsie.” 


the set to match American: “I suppose they do sound 


Parade queer to English ears. Do you live in 
“— In One Syllable London all of the time?” 
Life in Hollywood Betty: “I said some foolish things to Englishman: “No indeed. I spend 
Producer Hal Wallis tells the story Bill last night.” part of my time at Chipping Norton, 
t the actor’s agent who crashed his May: “Yes?” and divide the rest between Biggle- 
‘a office to announce that he’d just signed Betty: “That was one of them!” wade and Leighton Buzzard.” 


ian who could sing better than Canadian High News The Public Speaker's Treasure Chest 





vy, dance better than Astaire, and — 
act better than Colman. 
He’s the find of the decade,” the 


agent raved. “He'll be Hollywood’s 
greatest star within a year.” : . e e _ CI( : 6 
Wallis finally agreed to interview the 


ligy and made an appointment for 
following morning. But the agent, 


rh n he showed up, had in tow a little UNDERGROUND HIGHWAYS FOR YOUR VOICE 


ol 
+ 


Where is the sensational actor?” ‘ “THE IRON PLOWHORSE” 
gov lemanded the producer. - —_—— 

Him?” countered the agent. “I let 4 ~—e Back in 1882, two telephone engineers 

special him go. This kid’s much better!” ? CL Z ; : hitched a locomotive to a farmer's plow, 

ag eee eo .f dug a trench five miles long and buried 
e school Shattered Illusions Fs " an assortment of wires. From this early 
usiness? 5 tock teen te the castle. oe experiment came facts helpful in devel 
ent Of- I took her to a show: oping modern underground cable, 
are I took her almost everywhere ae 
Please!” \ girl and boy could go. 
[2th St. I took her to swell dances, 


hat your I took her out to tea; 
. expert: When all my dough was gone, I saw 
SHE HAD BEEN TAKING ME! 


Canadian High News 





Too Many Hollywood Thrillers? “MICKEY MOUSE” 


rhe kindergarten gang out in Cincin- Today, telephone cable is laid by 
nati recently gave some parents sleep- special plows. This one is called 
less nights. It seems they organized a 
Black X Gang and demanded “protec- 
tion” fees from schoolmates. One mother 
received a note: “You'd better give Billy 
15 cents for us by Monday—or else!” — trench it has dug. 

Horrified, the mother called the 
police and kept her son at home for 
three days. It took the cops that long to 
discover that Billy had written the note 
himself, 


/ 


“Mickey Mouse.” It cuts deep into 
the earth — 30 to 60 inches — and 


at the same time places cable in the 


Parade 


Enemy Territory 
Recently at a concert in Cambridge, 
\ S . i " ‘ y . . ’ i i 
lass. (stronghold of Harvard Uni- CABLE TRAIN The cable train crawls across the countryside like a giant 
versity), Robert Merrill had the temer- 


ity to sing Yale’s Whiffenpoof Song. 
When he had finished the number. sev- and a caboose carrying a 1000-foot cable reel. The strand of cable it leaves 


beetle. It includes three tractors, the Mickey Mouse plow, a control trailer 


eral Harvardites responded with hearty in its wake will become an important, long distance telephone link. 
boos. This brought one member of the , 
audience to his feet to apologize for the * Thousands of miles of modern underground cable are being added 
conduct of his fellow students. They 
Were “just excited,” he explained. 

‘Yes, Mr. Merrill,” added another 
student, “it was sung very well. And 


to our nation-wide telephone network. America has the finest communi- ~ 
cation system in the world and we are always working to make it better. 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS 


Make your teaching easier, more effective with these helpful materials for forthcoming features. 


7 = e 
Television 
November 17 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Television Talk (’46), National Broadcast- 
ing Company, 30 Rocketeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, free. Televi- 
sion (48), Transvision, Inc., New Rochelle, N. Y., 35 cents. 
[elevision as a Career (45), General Electric Company, 
ovraclise, N. , * free 

ARTICLES: “There Ought to Be a Law,” B. B. Smith, 
Harper's, Sept. "48. “Family Life, 1948, After Television,” 
|. Gould, N. Y. Times Magazine, Aug. 1, °48. “Television 
foday.” Popular Mechanics, Sept. ’48. “RCA’s Television,” 
Fortune, Sept. 48. “Television, Its Past and Future and 
Especially Its Present,” E. Forsling, United Nations World, 
{ug. 45. “Television’s Pleasures and Perils,” Newsweck, 
June 14, ’48. “Television Turns the Corner,” H. Manches- 
ter, Reader's Digest, Aug. ’48. 

BOOKS: New Television, the Magic Screen, R. F. Yates 
(Didier, 48), $2.75. Hiere Is Television, T. H. Hutchinson 
Hastings House, '47), $4. Television, the Eyes of Tomor- 
row, WW. Crawford (Prentice-Hall, °45) $3.75. Cetting A 
Job in Television, J. Southwell (McGraw-Hill, °47) $3.75. 
Radio Broadcasting and Television Bibliography, O. Rose 
Wilson ’47) $1.50. 

FILM: Sightseeing at Home. Prod, and dist. General 
klectric Company, River Road, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
Write Publicity Department for branch office nearest you. ) 
Sound, b&w, 15 min., loan or sale. 
theories of television. 


Explanation of general 


Peru 


November 10 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Peru, Land of Tradition (10c), U. S. 
Gov't. Printuug Ofuce, Wash, 25, D. C.; Peru (Am. Nation 
Series No. 17), (10c), Pan American Union, Wash. 25, 
D. C.; Peru, (free), Publicity Dept., Pan American World 
Airways System, Airlines Terminal Bldg., N. Y. 17, N. Y.; 
s Peru in Stories and Pictures, (50c), by B. Bailey, Albert 
Whitman & Co., Chicago 6, Ill.; Children of the Sun, by 
Sidney Greenbie, Good Neighbor Series, (56c), Row, Peter- 
son & Co., New York 10, N. Y.; Along the Inca Highway, 
by Alidas Malkus, New World Neighbors, (40c), D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston 16, Mass. 

ARTICLES: “Haya of Peru; Apra Party,” Survey Graphic, 
f January 1948; “Peru, a Postwar Report,” Travel, Septem- 
ber, 1947; “Reminiscences of a Cinchona Hunter,” Natural 
History, Tanuary 1948. 

BOOKS: Latin America: Twenty Friendly Nations, Cut- 
} right, Charters and Sanchez (Macmillan, 44), $2; Neigh- 
hors to the South, Goetz (Harcourt ’41), $2.50; Lands of 
the Andes, Ybarra (Coward-McCann °47), $4; Citadel of a 
Hundred Stairways, Makus (Winston ’41), $2. 

FILMS: Harry Grubbs, Distributor, 6060 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, Calif., offers six films on different aspects of 
Peruvian life and geography. Titles are: People of Peru, 
Plantation in Peru (sugar), Farmers of the Andes, Peruvian 
Plateau (mining in the Andes), Source of the Amazon, and 
| The Incas. Each film is about 10 minutes, in color or black- 
and-white, and for sale. 

FILMSTRIPS: South America (Kit No. V-062, 5 filmstrips, 
guide, charts, maps, diorama, picture set, etc.), Prod. and 


dist. Foley and Edmunds, Inc., 480 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
17, N. Y. “Peru and Ecuador” (41 frames), is the title of 
one of the filmstrips. Strips are silent, with picture and text 
frames. 

OTHER MATERIALS: Pan American Union, Washington 
D. C., has extensive low-cost materials on South America, 
including plays, posters, pictures, planned activities, etc. 
Write for lists. » 


Burma and Malaya 


November 3 in Senior Schoiastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: British Intormation Services, 30 Rocke 
feller Plaza, N. Y. 20, has numerous free pamphlets on his- 
tory. land. people, etc. Burma—An Experiment in Self- 
Government, J. R. Andrus (FPA Reports Vol. 21, No. 19, 
‘45) Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St., N. Y. 16, 25 cents. 
Pacific Asia, S. VanValkenburg, (Headline Series No. 66, 
47), FPA, 35 cents. Malaya, Crossroads of the Orient, F. C. 
Cole (44) Oregon State System of Higher Education, 
Eugere Oregon. 75. cents. 

ARTICLES: “Burma,” World Week, Jan. 5, 48. “Rover 
Boys Rule Burma,” E. Snow, Saturday Evening Post, May 
29. “4: 

FILMS: Nomads of the Jungle. Prod. Louis de Roche- 
moni associates. Dist. United World Films, Inc., 445 Park 
Ave., N. Y. 22. sound, b&w, 20 min., sale (rent from film 
libraries). Outstanding new film on a jungle family ot 
Malaya, how the people live. Burma Road. Prod. Universal 
Trading Corp. Dist. China Enterprises of America Inc., 35 
Park Ave.. N. Y. 16. Silent, color, 45 min., rent or sale. 

FILMSTRIPS: Burma, People and Occupations. Prod. 
and dist. Stillfilm, Inc., 8443 Melrose Ave., Hollywood 46, 
Calif. Silent, b&w, 35 frames, sale. Malaya. Prod. and dist. 
Hawley-Lord, Inc., 61 W. 56th St., N. Y, 19. Silent, b&w, 


45 frames, sale. 


Electric Power 


December 1 in World Week 


FILMS: Light and Power. Prod. 20th Century-Fox Dist. 
Films, Inc., 330 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. sou 1. b&w. 
22 min. Sale. Development of electric power from ancient 
Greece to present. Bright Path. Prod. for Ontario Hydro- 
electric Power Commission, Dist. International Film Bu- 
reau, 84 E. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. sound. b&w. 35 
min. Loan. Documentary account of hydro-electric develop 
ments in Ontario, Canada. Power and the Land. Prod. 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Dist. Castle Films, Division of 
World Films, 445 Park Ave., New York 22. N. Y. sound. 
b&w. 39 min. Sale. (Available from film li raries.) Rural 
electrification. Summer Storm. Prod. for Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. Dist. School Service, Westinghouse Elec. Corp.., 
Box 1017, 306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. sound. b&w. 
15 min. Loan. Electric service maintenance. Water Power. 
Prod. by Erpi. Dist. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
Wilmette, Ill., sound. b&w. 10 min. Sale or rent. Electricity. 
Prod. and dist. National Film Bd. of Canada, 620 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y. sound. color. 10 min. Sale or rent. 
From his home, where he has seen uses of electric power, 
a boy traces power lines to transformer and electric plant. 








The American Way in Community Life, 
by Samuel Steinberg and Daniel C. 
Knowlton. Heath, 1948. 408 pp., 
$1.92 


Teachers of ninth year civics, or of 
any introductory social studies course 
in the secondary school, will welcome 
this useful text by Dr. Steinberg, chair- 
man of the social studies department at 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 
City, and Dr. Knowlton, professor emer 
itus of New York University. 

The varied aspects of the American 
community are presented in easy-to- 
read but not watered-down prose. Car- 
toons, pictures, and maps point up the 
local and national, urban and rural 
scenes. Development of skill in reading 
graphic forms is encouraged by inclu- 
sion of charts as part of the teaching 
aids at the end of each chapter. The 
aids also contain definitions of social 
science concepts, a variety of practical 
and worthwhile activities, thought 
questions, fact questions based on the 
text, bibliographies, and recommended 
films. Attention to social science skills 
is evident in such chapters as “‘Informa- 
tion Please’; Where to Get It.” 

Health, housing, transportation, edu 
cation, and consumer problems, among 
others, are handled critically. The au 
thors aim to impress upon pupils that 
the American way of life, unlike the 
Fascist and Communist, allows improve- 
ment of our institutions by the people. 


New York: The World’s Capital City, 
by Cleveland Rodgers and Rebecca 
Rankin. Harper, 1948. 398 pp., $5. 


\mong the results of the Golden Jubi- 
lee, in which New York is celebrating 
the fiftieth anniversary of its consolida- 
tion into one Greater New York City, 
is the appearance of this critical history. 
The prodigious research and the inter- 
esting way it is presented are the work 
of the editor of the Brooklyn Eagle 
who is also an authority on city plan- 
ning, Cleveland Rodgers; and the li- 
brarian of the Municipal Reference Li- 
brary, Rebecca Rankin. 

New York’s development from early 
colonial times to current plans for ex- 
press highways find their way into a 
topical treatment of major fields, 
which includes ownership of New 
York’s real estate, the transportation sys- 
tem, the growth of the city as a finan- 
cial center, commerce, and education. 

Although the history is too mature 
for young civics students, New York 
teachers, and teachers everywhere who 
are interested in city growth, will find 
the book 


i valuable reference. 








Off the Press 


Tennyson. Sixty Years After, by Paull 
F. Baum. U. of North Carolina Press, 
1948. 331 pp., $4.25. 


During his life, Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son enjoyed almost uninterrupted ap- 
plause from his Victorian audience. 
Since his death, in 1892, his work has 
been re-evaluated and many stones have 
been cast. Dr. Baum, Professor of Eng- 
lish at Duke University, neither hoots 
nor hails the memory of the poet laure- 
ate, but separates wheat from chaff. 
That there was so much of the latter, 
he attributes to Tennyson’s preoccupa- 
tion with the times in which he lived, 
rather than the broader subject of man- 
kind. Also, the poet, according to Baum, 
lacked a keen intellect, although he 
could create beautiful lyrics. The criti- 
cal chapters on “In Memoriam,” and 
“Idylls of the King” are especially in- 
teresting. English teachers will gain a 
better insight into Ténnyson by reading 
this penetrating study. 


A Political Science Primer, 258 pages. 
Building the Constitution, 189 pages. 
Both volumes by John R. Rood. De- 
troit Lawbook Co., Detroit 26; 1947. 


Mr. Rood has been a member of the 
Michigan bar since 1890 and for many 
years was a professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He believes that 
his political science primer, printed in 
large type, will not be popular, but is 
determined to voice his views. He is a 
firm believer in unrestricted free enter- 
prise and states that every regulation of 
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Your Community Chest dollars help 
support this modern hospital for chil- 
dren. Besides medical and nursing 
services, more than one half of red 
feather contributions go to scout 
troops, settlement houses, day nur- 
series, camps, and other services for 
children. Give to your Chest drive! 





it “has resulted in reduced productio; 
and distribution and higher unit cost 
which the public must pay or get along 
without, As to labor unions, “instead 0! 
unionization benefiting the employe: 
it has actually reduced both his em 
ployment and his total incom: 


There are chapters on socialism and 
communism, pressure groups, and th 
branches of the government. The prime 
is intended to be used with Mr. Rood’, 
annotated text of the constitutic 

The author hopes that his texts will 
“start an argument on every possibl 
point.” No doubt about it. 


The Home Book of Proverbs, \avi 
and Familiar Phrases, edited by Bu 
ton Stevenson. Macmillan, 194s 
2957 pp., $20. 


The author has been a favorite o! 
librarians since the turn of the centun 
Therefore, they will have adc eas 
ure in making room on crowded ret 
ence shelves for this monument! 
pilation which shows the devel 
of proverbs. maxims, and | 
phrases “from the first crude expressior 
of the idea to its streamlined 
form.” 

The massive volume, bound in 1 
and gold, is arranged alphabetical] 
from “ability” to “zeal.” Fach entry i 
numbered and its uses listed in 
ological sequence. For examp\ 
erence to Achilles’ heel appeared 
book form in 1574 (the exact referenc: 
is given), and emerged as “Like 
other Greek, I have a vulnerable hee! 
in J. A. Phillips’ The Case of the Shir 
ering Chorus Girl (1942). For thos 
who can remember parts of a phiras: 
there is a detailed index. Just to mak 
sure that Mr. Stevenson did ( 
lost in the forest, we looked for “Ho 
esty is the best policy.” It wa 
along with thousands of other | 
William the 


Baker. Vanguard 
pp., $2.50. 


Silent, by Nin 
1945 7) 


Press, 


This is one of a series of biog: «p! 


tor young people. It includes the liv 
of Sun Yat-sen, Lenin, Garibaldi. Pet 
the Great, Juarez, and Simon Boliva' 


William, Count of Nassau (1533-64 
takes his rightful place in this up 


for he was a man of action who led ¢! 
Dutch revolt against Spain and |ielpe: 
to establish the independence of th 


Netherlands. Mrs. Baker follows the ups 
and downs of his career from the time 
of his first marriage (to a girl whi 
had not seen) to his assassination by a 
religious fanatic. 

High school students who read this 
interesting biography will find that 
William was not silent and will acquire 
a good understanding of a period in 
which Spanish fortunes declined 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 
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